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PROJECTING APPARATUS 


FOR 
Visual Instruction 
Views classified for ALL Branches 


of Study 
i OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


























desiring promotion can best secure it through the 


TEACHERS 








Catalogue ance Instruments of Projection, 80 pages. . . ne eet ween na naa So CENTRAL TEACHERS’ A TEACHERS’ AGENCY. We have aided 
Catalogue |'B"’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscellaneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages hundreds and can aid YOU. SUPERINTENDENTS in need of teachers will find our | - 
Catalofue “De nek vere. ote.. 32 pages. service prompt, definite and satisfactory. Correspondence solicited. or 
Catalogue “E" Commercial ecéraphy. 3 pedes. E. C. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio} 
Catalogue ‘'F"’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages. 












ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783 MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep't 3, No. 49 Nassau St., New York 


James F. MeCuhough Ceachers’ Agency cae. 
A Successful School and College Bureau CHICAGO 


TEACHERS IN DEMAND—REGISTER NOW for ‘08 Vacancies. 
RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES and Aids in Securing Appointments. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE TO PAY until Position is Secured— WRITE Us, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 










THE 


PROJECTOSCOPE 
$37.50 





° TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 23,980 POSITIONS FILLED 

The cost of an outfit : , waned : is: 

i ene diane CHICAGO OFFICE, SUITE 606 FINE ARTS BUILDING FOR D ' 
wit electric An lan 205 Michigan Avenue Shipmen 
for lantern slide pro- OTHER OFFICES: Boston, New York, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Spokane, Portland, Prompt 1 ome 
jection; including - ge pe . 1 He sors Fue Ralph G. Kimble Marion Hol . 
ee a ee eT \ Herbert F. Fis 1 K rion Holmes 
rheostat. CHICAGO MANAGERS , Ernest E. Olp George T. Palmer Emma Drought 


‘ ; Manual sent on application 
Write for particulars. 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 31-45 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 
THE COLLEGE BENCH LANTERN 


Meets every requirement for both lantern slide and high 
grade technical work in Physical Science and Biology 








F. H. CLARK, Mgr. 


The Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency © 5.0.2: cc. 


Qualified Teachers desired for good positions. We can help you, 
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The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ] INTERS 


NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 










Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
Used by the Moderate in public and private schools. 
Leading Schools price and effec- Advises parents about schools. WM. Oo. PRATT, Manager. An Agency th 
and Colleges tive in work 





1. H. Armstrong. ] 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY §°"™"~ 


378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Teachers for High Schools and Grade Work in demand. TERMS MOST LIBERAL. 
Send for twenty-third Year Book. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


© TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2e'sovictcn Sires 


Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 


FISHER ts AGENCY 

























Write us for description 


McIntosh Company ~°. Chicago 


DANN’S NOISELESS ERASER 


MADE ENTIRELY OF FELT USED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE LEADING CITIES 
VT SAMPLE AND PRICE ON REQUEST 


TIM OTO E. W. A. ROWLES 





















SCHOOL SUPPLIES anD FURNITURE 
, A 233-235 Market St. CHICAGO Bxcellent facilities for pectin Manual tt 0-8. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


My catalog describes and shows prices of the most varied and complete line of school goods sold by any one house 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ONE FEE FOR 
LOS ANGELES TWO OFFICES BERKELEY 


The great Agency of the West. Established 1889. Normal and College 
graduates wanted. 





















F. CLARK CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN-ST 17TH YEAR 


ee cl a | 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. BOISE, IDAHO 





K. S. S. Co. 
above) are wu 
: of the leading 
close to the candidate and the Bangor Slate 


position. Conducted by Willard Further d 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY |N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
MADISON :: WISCONSIN | Superintendent of Wisconsin. KEE 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 232 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Manager. 


THE A conservative Agency working 


PARKER 


Not a neotigecation VPs) OM IE a meee Pee Soe eee, ef a wee oh 


Tha Uater-Pashu SeackwAgenrry 


ok Toa a aaa ee Fcaee Cee ee $6y Whicag Co 


























INTERNATIONAL a ag pee: hens awe tg ae 
iti oa ished 
TEACHERS’ A Specialty of Primary and Sd |]d MELD LAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AGENCY - - = Kindergarten Departments Warrensburg, Mo Richmond, K 
6 East Madison Street, Chicago EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager : > — 


We recommend ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE teachers for positions 
in PUBLIC and PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
Teachers desiring promotion are requested to write for our forms. 
MEMBERSHIP COSTS YOU NOTHING. ESTABLISHED 1900 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS wanting first-class Superintendents, Principals, 


Grade Teachers, Kindergarteners, and Special 
Teachers, write to this Agency. Full information concerning every can- 
didate recommended. Painstaking service and no charge. 


THE HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, - Bennington, Vermont 








Do You Know 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent superintendent, 
principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do aot know this send for circulars and learn what we can do 
for you. 

We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of school and 
college work. We can increase your range of choice and also save you time 
and trouble. Our services cost you nothing and we shall be glad to hear from 
you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
Correspondence Solicited. 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y¥. 






























FRED DICK, ex-State Supt., Mar., 


Colorado Teachers’ Agency Rooms 236-237 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


Boston New York Chicago Des Moines Denver 
Salt Lake City Los Angeles Harrisburg Atlanta 
TEACHERS wanting positions in the West should register with us, ‘ 
TEACHERS wanting more desirable positions than those they now have should keep their names on our list, 
SCHOOL BOARDS are invited to send to us for teachers at any time, We endeavor to serve the best 
interests of the schools, 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL BoarD JOURNAL.” 


















SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


MADE FROM 
Genuine Bangor Clear Black Slate 


Hand-shaved, cut to fit spaces re- 
quired, carefully joined and crated. 


Largest Stock on Hand Lowest Prices 


PENNA STRUCT. SLATE CO. 


WORTH BLDG., EASTON, PA. 


SLATE Sean's} ani" 


Quality 


BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 
SELLERS BLDG. BANGOR, PA. 


EXCLUSIVE DiSIGN 
PLATES 


Rings, Society Pins, 
Prize Medals, Etc. 
Made by H. ©. HASKELL 
293 7th Ave., New York 


FOR DISSECTING 


Prompt Shipment and Satisfactory 
arrival of orders Guaranteed 





THE FROG MAN 


yonTtt JUDSON, INDIANA 
Price ist FREE 


with Estimates. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


601-502 Livingston Building 
Rochester, New York 





An Agency that selects and recommends teachers with care. 


7. H. Armstrong. Mgr. 
H. D. Bartlett, Sec’y. 


Sanitary Slate 


rey Vs 


Schools 





Section Sec. B-6. Showing Double 
B-5 Ventilated Slate Urinals 
Fig. B-5 
K. S. S. Co. Special Single Ventilated Slate Urinals (see Fig. B-5 
above) are unsurpassed for Public Schools, being designed by one 


of the leading Sanitary ee in the — Made up in Genuine 
Bangor Slate. $ 3 < 3 $e 


Further description ‘and prices on nian, 
Everything in Slate. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. 
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Will be sent on request ¥ 





board. 


“GEOGRAPHY THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE” 


—— 


PHILIP EMERSON 
Principal of the Cobbet School, Lynn, Mass. 
and 
WILLIAM CHARLES MOORE 
Instructor in Geography at the State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


Two books—a Student’s Stereoscopic Field Guide and a Teacher’s 
Manual. Used with any textbook. The use of the Stereograph in sys- 
tematic classroom work solved for the first time. The Student's Field 
Guide makes it possible for pupils, by means of the Stereographs, to make 
excursions to all parts of the world and see with their own eyes the life 
of the people and their physical environment.. The range of pupils’ exper- 
iences increased incalculably. The whole field of Geography intensely 
vitalized. Simple— practical — pedagogical. Send card for prospectus. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
3 and 5 W. 19th Street NEW YORK CITY 


\ 


‘*The Greatest Study of Mankind is Man’’ 





THE ENTIRE RANGE OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN 12 VOLUMES 
FROM WASHINGTON TO LINCOLN 
Gomme. Washington, by Eugene Parsons, John Adams. by Samuel Willard. LL. D. 


John Hancock. by John R Musick. 
James Otis. by John Clark Ridpath, LL. D. John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney, 
Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson M. A., Ph. D. 

Sheppard, D. D. Henry Clay. by H. W. Caldwell, A.M , Ph.D. 
Samuel Adams, by Samuel Fallows, D. D. | anene Hamilton, by Edwards S: Ellis, 
LL, 2. 
bien eats Franklin, by Frank Strong, Ph. Dy | _Lhowas Tefferson, by Edward S. Ellis, A.M. 


Valuable Supplementary Matter 


Each of the 12 volumes contain valuable Supplementary matter in the form of an 
essay, together with addresses. speeches. prize essays and rare illustrations. 

Questions for Reviews, Subjects for Special Study, A Program for an evening 
with each Statesman, A School or Club Program, Anecdotes, Characteristics and 
Chronology by G. Mercer Adam, late Editor of the Self Culture Magazine. 

Twelve Volumes, each volume contains one Biography. Twelve handsome 12mo vol- 
umes, printed from new. large tvpe-set plates on fine laid book paper. Size, 544x7%. This 
set contains over 2,100 pages and 300 illustrations Bound in Interlaken green cloth, stamp 
back title and front in white fvil. Bound in half Russia Leather Gold Stamp. Special 
circulars on application. 


Our line embraces everything needed in schools or libraries. 


UNION SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 211 E. Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


at ge oe 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

“it gives me rete pleasure to recommend the “Gem Pencil 
Sharpener.” does the work well and oe... This test is of 
great importance for school work. a ner” is in 
satisfactory use in very many of the wee and towns of the 
State. From what | personally know of the results here and 
elsewhere, | am fully convinced tT the “Gem" is the very 
best sharpener on the market. In fact, | do not believe that 
there Is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. 

oe JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price $3.50. 


Send for descriptive circular. 


FIRST HANDS 


‘For every advantage of cost and quality come to us. 


Our first aim is the production of the best Black- 
Do you wish to read the opinions of those who 
have used our Blackboards? If so write for our 1907 Black- 
board Pamphlet which also gives instructions for the proper 
erection in the school-room with a full size detail of chalk 
trough and frames. 


WE ALSO QUARRY ROOFING SLATE 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon, Boarp JouRNAL.” 


Member of Mass. State Board of Education. 
Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Every one interested in the proper 
eréction of Blackboards (including members of Boards of 
Education), should have this Pamphlet. 
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High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical! uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


te 


Holds the Temper and Temperature | i 
at 70 degrees for 







. 











PUPIL. PEDAGOGUE. PUBLIC. 


. 

An even temperature | An even temperature | An even temperature 

keeps the pupil in bet- | enables the teacher to | saves fuel waste, con. 
| 


cea Sonabgnoct oe maintain better disci- | sequently reducestax. 


motes his class room | Pline and render more | es and thereby pleases 
work, effective service. the public. 


Moisture 
into the 
Air of the 






Schoolroom 


aan The Johnson System 


SI Te J m on Is an essential wherever artificial warming 
is a necessity. 


The ” Faye” 
—_—_—_——_— 
rooms and t! 


















The “Faye! 
Now installed in hundreds of into the air 
SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, UNIVERSHTIES, ted by the h 


LIBRARIES, SCHOOL BOARD OFFICES. tained in tk 


The iT] Faye ’ 
nema 
care except 
the radiato1 


The ‘“ Faye 
eS leans 
us with a gi 
The “ Faye 
No. 1030, w 











Used in all the public schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, = 
most all the Boards of Education 
the principal cities, am for i 
ustrated catalogue, 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, roll and revolving 
blackboards, slated cloth, black dia- 
mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
eee, crayon holders, easels, 
ackboard p!ate in slabs, dividers, 
cease stone slate blackboards, 
etc. Manufactured only by the 
NEW YORK GILICATE BOOKSLATECO. 
2 -22-24 Vesey St., New ‘ork. 


COMFORT. TIME. 
PROMOTES { ACTIVITY. LABOR. 


HEALTH. FUEL. 
SAVES 
\HAPPINESS. MONEY. 


Saves its own cost first and then earns money 
for the user. 






Pure and Delicious..... | 


| HEALTH BEERS | Ohe Johnson Service Co., 
MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES MILWAUKEE. BOSTON. PITTSBURG. DENVER. 


and PORTER 
...[mperial Mineral Waters... 
Soeee! Laon ter oT ___e 


l Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. | 














Flags, Flags 
— FOR — 


| 
Schools and Homes | BRUCE’S 
| 


Best All Wool Bunting. 
Pri in 


) : 
2x3 ft. 81.00 6x9 ore i 34 School Architectu re 
2x4 6x %  9xi8 14.54 


Piles | | Architecture 


= 10x20 17 - 
12x20 b 
-94 12x25 . Kya 
86 
-58 10 : 
5x10 5.44 9x15 12.22 20x30 47. 90 
the above prices we will allow a special 


discount of 20 per cent, to schools. Fiagssenton | Third Edition—GET A COPY | ; : A HANDY MANUAL 


receipt of gs or sent U. 0, D. and cha 
lention School Board Journal. 


is adie e 00:0 Cues OC ten Ver | -- FOR ARCHITECTS AND 
“-  §CHOOL OFFICIALS 
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332 


— — Ree ee ; 
| ; 
| S 
| - Let us send you a copy, gratis, 
Ol eceive a () | ::. with a year’s subscription to the 
School Board Journal. Address: 

eS ; . BR ‘ 

of Bruce’s letter to the readers of the School Board : oe ae, Bae 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Journal? It contained combination magazine offers See 
which cannot be excelled by anyone. Write for a 













copy today. . si Sechaba cia IN PAN 
Address: Subscription Department, . “etme! indian” — imi mtid eribes 1 
- THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, SO weed 

145 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. wert! 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoor BoarD JOURNAL.” 
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ORR & LOCKETT’S NEW 


“Faye” Air Moistener 


(PATENTED) 





The 
Puts Simplest 
Moisture and Best 
Into the Health- 
Air of the Preserver 
Schoolroom Ever 
Discovered 


4D 
L_id<A Ap Apjddddddddzddd'-d 
LL Lhrhhuhhuhatutrhutiuhubuhutahdiall 


The “Faye” Air Moistener does away entirely with hot, dry 
rooms and the sickness and discomfort that result therefrom. 





The “Faye” Air Moistener accomplishes this by sending 


into the air of the room a constant stream of vapor genera- 
ted by the heat of the radiator on the body of water con- 
tained in the moistener. 





The “Faye” Air Moistener does this noiselessly and with no; 


care except filling with water, and it hangs on the back of 
the radiator — out of sight. 





The “Faye” Air Moistener is sold only by us, and is sold by 
us with a guarantee that it will do what we say it will do. 
The “Faye” Air Moistener is described in detail in Booklet 
No. 1030, which we will send without charge on request. 


Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. 


Established 1872. CHICAGO 
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CABINET 
BENCHES t Adjustable 
Serviceable — Conven- 


ient for Schools, Work- 
shop and Home. 


Catalog on Request | 
CHANDLER & BARBER 


Theatrical Costumes and Wigs 


Costumes and Wigs for Amateur 
plays aspecialty. We rent Costumes 
and Wigs for all historical and other 
plays at reasonable rates. us $3 





Write for Estimates 


L. HAGEMANN & CO., 111 Madison St. 
FRED WEYAND, Mgr., CHICAGO, ILL. 


120 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 














BRADLEY’S “STANDARD” WATER COLORS 


IN PANS. IN CAKES. IN TUBES. For all Grades of School and Art Work. 





Our beautiful new ‘‘Art Catalogue’’ fully illustrates and des- 
cribes these colors. Write for it and also a copy of ‘Progressive 
Color Education,” a little book explaining clearly the most ad- 
vanced theory of color instruction and the purpose of the 
BRADLEY REDUCED COLOR BOX. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
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DUSTLESS 
Absolutely Pure Chalk 
ANTISEPTIC 
Largest, Strongest, Most Durable 


They Should be Used in all School Rooms 
Samples Furnished on Application. 


Manufactured by 
The American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, O., and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 
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= 
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GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PROMPT SHIPMENT REASONABLE PRICES 


Crayons, Erasers, School Papers, Inks, Pens, Pencils, Colors, Maps, 
Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Kindergarten Supplies. 


CONSTRUCTION WORK MATERIALS 


We carry the completest line of handicraft supplies in the West. Manual 
Training Tools, Looms, Weaving Materials, Raffia, Reeds, Paper, Leather, etc. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
40 Dearborn S&St., CHICAGO 


HISTORICAL MAPS 


The set of Eight Historical Maps is constituted as follows:— 


hye 


1 Explorations and Settlements © 5 Civil War, Spanish-Am. War, 
2 Early Grants, Commercial World War 1n the Philippines 
in the 15th Century 6 Civic Events and Evolution 
3 Territorial and State Organiza- 7 Administrations and Political 
tions Parties 
4 Revolutionary War, War of 1812, 8 Evolution of the Flag of the 
French and Indian War United States 
The maps are mounted on heavy cloth and are 40 x 58 inches in size. 

THE EIGHT MAPS IN. SPRING ROLLER CASE, .. . $22.00 
One Map in Single Case, $3.00 One Map on Rollers, $2.00 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 

4430 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























WATER. COLORS 


The PRANG WATER COLORS continue to remain the 
STANDARD PAINTS for Schools and are universally used. 
Three Color Box No. 1 with Brushes, $3.00 per doz; No.1 
without Brushes $2.40 per doz; No. 3 (long) containing 
No. 7 Brush, $3.60 per doz. Six Color Box No. 5, $6.00 
per doz. Loose cakes for refilling boxes, 60c per doz. 
Liberal discount to the Trade and to Schools. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


NEW YORK. $78 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


BRUCE’S 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 

ee Oe ee nhaniten mii 

THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 
Easy to Hendle. 


For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents. 
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In writing to advertisers please 







College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & Co., 
57-59 E. lith St. NEW YORK 








mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNAL.” 
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Amer. Revolution... Alton’s Descriptive. ...Ginn 
Around World Ser...Silver Atwood’s Commercial “ 
Amer.  Normal....... «.  Gove’s Practical. .... “ 
grouse ® Primer ....- $ Guilford’s ...... “ 

MUM a¢achetessscsss , ee ae 
New Gata ........ * Hazen’s Graded ..... 


Jacob’s Practical.... “ 
Jacobs & Piper’s..... ‘“* 
SGOT © cnsccatsec *™ 


Normal Serles........ “ 
Rational Method..... “ 


Stepping Stones...... “ i 
Silver-Burdett ...... “ “—— a Soe Gram 
World and Its People “ 1 


oe 
Ward& Barnum’s Add. Word Exercise Book. 





Power’s Graded..Lippincott 

Primer and_ First " Blaisdell's sed ‘Macmillan 

Reader ee ereccesere Chancellor’ 8 Graded... “ 
Wallack’s First for Benedict’s 

FOreigmners ccccccce © Gl - Sere 
Buckwalter’s ....Simmons Reed's ........ 
Brumbaugh’s .......Sower An Eye and Bar Spell- 
=, & Brumbaugh’s ing Book ......McNally 

WAGE sccccvcecss ™ 


Ideal Combin’n Writ- 
ime Beeler .csccese @ 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- Speller and Word 


TION Gee WOO ccsacs, © 
. oom am ae 
Wickersham’s School UmUlatiVe .....66. man 
Economy .....Lippincott Rational ............++.-ROW 





New Method .. va -Sadler 
Gilbert’s Series... Sanborn 
Rational Series....... 


Gilbert’s School and 
Its Life ..........Silver 


SHORTHAND. 


Amer. Phonography..Ginn 
Gregg Shorthand....Gregg 
Gregg Speed Practice “ 





Rational Method lai = 
Quincy Word List.. = 


Progressive Exercises. “ Goeeaee oo? . Simmons 
iti raphic Blanks ..... 
Reading and Writing |,  ‘Beitzel’s Word Bullder 


Shorthand Phrase Book “ 
Shorthand Dictionary “ 


600000400606 006% 9 cee 


Isaac Pitman’s “Short TYPEWRITING. 
7 . Fe Special Instructor...Barnes 


Business Correspond- Abridged Instructor... “ 


“ Rational ...........Gregg 
picnmumebie’ MGs. “ Practical Course....Pitman 
Writing Exercises.... “ Palmer's «+++---Lippincott 
Teachers’ Handbook... “ Bunk's — eoeeee -Sadler 
Shorthand Gradus.... ‘“ Bunk’s be possess 
Shorthand Phrase Book “ Miss Smith’s Lesson. 

Panish Shorthand... “ 
New Rapid ......... Sadler ZOOLOGY. 
SPANISH. Jordan. Kellogg and 


Heath’s Ser.... 
Animal Serles........ 
Linville & Kelley’s....Ginn 
Course in ....... Lippincott 
Davenport’s ....Macmillan 


. Appleton 
Knapp’s Grammar....Ginn 7 
Int. Mod. Language... “ 
Cyr’s Libro Primer... “ 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo. “ 


WHEN YOU WRITE, PLEASE MENTION THIS DIRECTORY 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Master of Ballantrae. 
Edited by 
cents, 


Stevenson. 
Qloth; price, 25 


Co., New York. 


By Robert Louis 
H. Adelbert White. 
net. The Macmillan 


An Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric. 
Lessons in phraseology, punctuation and sen- 


tence structure. 


Mawr, and 


Agnes F., 


By Helen J. Robins, teacher 
of English in the Misses Shipley’s 


school, Bryn 


Perkins, instructor in 


thetoric and English composition at Wellesley 


College. 
305 pages. 


Farewell 


Second edition, revised and corrected. 
Price, 90 cents, net. 


Address of Washington, 


Bunker 


Hill Orations of Webster. Edited with intro- 


duction and notes. 
University Publishing 
Boston, New Orleans. 


Speech on Conciliation with 


Edmund Burke. 


By Edward E. Hale, Jr. 


Company, New York, 


America. 


By 


Edited with an introduction 
and notes by Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
ber, Standard Literature Series. 


Single num- 
University 


Publishing Company, New York, Boston, New 


Orleans. 


Selected Poems by Robert’ Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. With introduction 
and notes by Emma F. Lowd and Mary C. 


Craig, 
Series. 


Single number, 
University Publishing Company, New 


Standard Literature 


York, Boston, New Orleans. 


Selected Poems of John Milton. 


Edited with 


introduction and notes by Clara H. Whitmore. 


Single number, 


Standard Literature Series. 


University Publishing Company, New York, 


Boston, New Orleans. 


Pnan’s Spanish Commercial Correspond- 


ence. By R. D. Monteverde, B. A., Spanish 
Royal Academy, Madrid. 267 pages. Price, 
$1.00. Isaac Pitman & Sons, London, New 
York. 

Theories of Style. With especial reference 
to prose composition, essays, excerpts, and 
translations. Arranged and adapted by Lane 
Cooper, Ph. D., assistant professor of English 
in Cornell University. 452 pages. Price, $1.10, 
net. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry. By James Howard Gore, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of mathematics, George Washington Uni- 
versity. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
London. 

Good Stories from the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Reprinted from The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia. 128 pages. Illuminated board, 50 
cents; ooze calf, boxed, $1.00. Henry Altemus 
Company, Philadelphia. 

The Pure Gold of Nineteenth Century Liter- 
ature. By William Lyon Phelps, professor of 
English in Yale University. 40 pages, 12mo., 
cloth, 75 cents, net. Limp leather, $1.50, net; 
postage, 8 cents extra. Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Company, New York. 

The Idylls and the Ages. By John F. Genung, 
professor of rhetoric in Amherst College. 88 
pages, 12mo., cloth, 75 cents, net; postage, 8 
cents additional. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 

Fables in Feathers. By S. Ten Eyck Bourke. 
Tllustrated by J. M. Conde. 114 pages, square 
12mo., cloth, $1.00. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 


Iittle Water Folks. By Clarence Hawkes, 


author of “The Little Foresters.” Twentieth 
Century Juveniles. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. 160 pages. 12 mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Webster's New Standard Dictionary. High 
school and collegiate edition. Half leather, gold 
stamping, thumb index. 832 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

Minna von Barnhelm. Von Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Edited with introduction, German 
questions, notes and vocabulary. By Philip 
Schuyler Allen. 285 pages. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, New York. 

North Overland with Franklin. By J. Mac- 
Donald Oxley, author of “The Boy Tramps,” 
“The Romance of Commerce.” 286 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York. 

Boys’ Life of Capt. John Smith. By Eleanor 
H. Johnson. 288 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

A Life of Lincoln for Boys. By Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk, author of “Honor Dalton,” 
“Polly Blatchley.” 328 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

Gray Lady and the Birds. Stories of the 
Bird Year. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Cloth, 


illustrated; price, $1.75, net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

A Collection of Eighteenth Century Verse. 
Selected and edited by Margaret Linn. Cloth; 
484 pages; price, $1.10, net. The Macmillan 


Co., New York. 
Economics for High Schools. By Frank W. 
Blackmar. 430 pages; price, $1.20, net. The 


Maemillan Co., New York. 




















Manual Training Bench 


T. Superior to Anything Heretofore Offereg 
— Tool well 41, 20 in. wide, 82 in. high—mage 
in two lengths. 
No. 5 eae Top, 3 ft. 8 in., 


MANN ’S 
SYRACUSE ODORLESS 
DISINFECTANT 


iS THE BEST AND ONLY SAT- 
ISFACTORY DISINFECTANT 
FOR SCHOOL USES 
It kills all germs, destroys all odors, 
and being odorless, imparts no 
disagreeable ordor as a substitute 
for the odor removed. 

MANN’S WAX FLOOR OIL 
contains a large per cent. of WAX and 
is especially adapted for SCHOOL 
USES, on account. of its cleanliness. 


NO DUST : NO GERMS 
For full particulars, address 


H. D. MANN CO.Ine. Syracuse, N. Y. 































No. 7 Built-up Top, 4 ft. 6 in., 

ONE] VWIBG. . 60. cevseesccceduzel 6% 
INO.G, BWO VIGOR... oe eccscss come 0 
Side vise only $1.80; Tail vise 

only $1 95. 













Indianapolis, Ind., Oct, 
Cvulumbia School Supply Co. 2%. 190, 
I shall take pleasure in recommending the New 
22 Manual Training Benches gotten out by your Com. 
n every teacher and supervisor of Manual 
Training in the country. § We have just put in aif. 












Heavy braces substantial, economical and workmanlike One cou 
to give rigidity 









School, Indianapolis, 





COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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No. 100—STUDENT'S TABLET CHAIR 


Arm, 9 in. wide. Height of Back 
above seat, 19 in. Seat, 15x15 in- 

































Water Color Crayons. 

























’ : Are tl 
side Legs. Weight, 15 lbs. Double The best chea ] di : 
p color medium for schools. Will be put . 

TO MANUFACTURERS et pe : Hard-Maple Wood.} | | up soon in flat paste-board box with sliding cover instead — 
ee wr he aes |] ofin wooden box. Seven Crayons—Red, Orange, Yellow, ience, thu 
stitutions in all countries seeks sole ] | RICHMOND CHAIR CO. Green, Blue, Violet, Black. Best effects obtained by wet. ’ 
Sieeee oe setenates So cahool actioten: || ting point of Crayon or by wetting the paper. Price 75¢ pon’ 
T. F. D., Hedge Co., 11 West 32d St.. ananunnticadbannet per dozen boxes with discount. 

New York. ‘Our f 
BRUCE’S | before ru) 
ST, LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY | et ool Architecture || __THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, its. witt 
Church Bells, Peals and Chimes ocnoor Architecture NEW YORK. 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 
of best quality Copper and Tin : bles u 
2735-2737 Lyon St., cor. Lynch, St. Louis THIRD EDITION-GET A COPY _ 
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EVERYTHING IN SCHOOL FURNISHINGS 
BLACKBOARDS A SPECIALTY} 32ie2%% aging gue 


Hyloplate, and all other Materials. 


Every article fully guaranteed and the best your money can buy. Quality First, coupled with the 
low prices has built up my business. 


Write for prices stating quantity. M. H, EF. BECKLEY, 80 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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oS NOT CHEAP BUT GOOD 
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We G 

WALTHAM BRAND -_ 

HAVE BEEN USED BY THE SCHOOLS FOR SEVENTY YEARS. THEY ARE MADE FROM THE V 

SAME MATERIAL TO-DAY, THAT HAS ALWAYS BEEN USED IN THEIR MANUFACTURE. V 

THEY CONTAIN NOTHING INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. \ 

FURNISHED BY ALL DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR SENT DIRECT. 

PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. We x 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. These 

Sandusky, Ohio, and Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 

VV VV VV VN NV VV A on 
yy) ¥ ¥ V ¥ VV VV YY VY VV VV Vv \ 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoarD JouRNAL” 
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tl! THE BEST BENCHES 


a FOR MANUAL TRAINING WORK 


“t, 23, 1907, 


ing the Ney 
F of Mea . 
oO 





Are those built to stand hard usage, changing atmos- 
pheric conditions, and especially designed for conven- 
jence, thus stimulating the worker’s interest. 


Don’t bother with the Just as Goop KIND. 


‘Our facilities allow us to carry in stock to air dry 
before running through our kilns, a million feet of maple. 
This, with our superior equipment and vast experience, 
enables us to build the BEST BENCHES. 


Better send for Catalog 
GRAND RAPIDS HAND SCREW CO. 


928 Jefferson Avenue, 3 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LARGEST BENCH MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 


WE MANUFACTURE 





MANUALTRAINING BENCHES 


_ We Guarantee our BENCHES because 
WE make them. 
WE use only the best kiln-dried MAPLE. 
WE use only the best Hide Glue. 
WE know how they are made. 


We make Benches to order. 


Send us your specifications and we will send you our 
estimate. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


792 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Write for Catalogue and Prices 


















Sent on Approval 


We are so confident that 
the “Sbanker Eraser 
Cleaner” will “do the 
work”. that we are will- 
ing to send one ‘on ap- 
proval”’ to any superin- 
tendent of schools, if this — 
advertisement is men- 
tioned, we paying express 
charges both ways if not 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Is it fair? 



















Showing the Machine in Operation 


A NEW SPANKING MACHINE 


The_“Spanker Eraser Cleaner” actually cleans blackboard erasers. 

It is the only practical, effective and inexpensive eraser cleaner made. 
It takes any kind of eraser, and any size—big or little. 

It saves erasers—and erasers cost money. 


It —— the health of your pupils and teachers— which can’t be bought for 


It delivers 500 ‘‘spanks’’ a minute on one eraser. 


It acts as a fan and blows the dust from the eraser, out of a window, up a chimney, 
or foul air duct. 


It can be driven by an electric motor—or by boy power. 
It keeps the blackboards clean and the air pure. 


It is endorsed by physicians and superintendents as absolutely essential to any 
school building. Pee 





























a A Cross Section Showing the Leather “ Spankers”’ 
The Spanker 

Eraser Cleaner’”’ 
costs $5 00 f. o. b 
Highland Park, I). 
(and saves time, 
erasers, money. 
and the health of 
teachers and chil- 
dren). It is made 
only by the High- 
land Park Special- 
ty Gompany at 
Highlank Park, Ill, 
(a suburb of Chi- 
cago). 





Sent on anprovalif 
you mention this 
advertisement. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


As our fiscal year closes January 
Sist, at which time we take inven- 
tory, and in order to reduce our 
large stock, we are offering dur- 
ing the month of January, general 
school furnishings at a sacrifice. 
If you are in the market for any- 
thing in the line of Teachers’ Reg- 
isters, Class Records, Maps, Papers 
and in fact anything in and around 
a school building, it will pay you to 
send us your list of articles wanted 
and secure our special prices 
before ordering elsewhere. 


M. A. DONOHUE & CO. 


Manufacturers and Publishers of the Famous 


Red Line Series Records .»* Blanks 


407-429 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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») GRAYONART 


Colors can be worked one over 
another; they may be blended, 


combined and modified in a most 
cae Oy remarkable way. Unequaled for 


THE AUTHORITY ON POTTERY WORK 




























brilliancy of color combined 
with oil color effects. Best qual- 
OR ity wax crayons, do not smear 

anny CRAYONS Be on 
s Eight colors, six standard 
colors with brown and black for 
wet , modifiers to produce the warm 
MADE_IN ALL COLORS > and cold gray effects. Label 
tah ee he iy : wrapped twice around and differ- 
ent color label to match each 
crayon. Crayons 3} inches long. 

Unequaled for the price. 


Retails for 5 Cents. 


The large number of 
requests received for 
this book during Decem- 
ber has shown the wide 
spread interest taken in 
Pottery Work. 

We therefore will 
send it free for another 
month. 
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CRAYOGRAPH 


Best crayon made for the ad- 
vancement of art in schools. 
; Hydraulic pressed! ‘‘That’s 
why they last four times as long 
a@s any wax crayon.’’ Responds 
readily to the touch. Free from 
the gloss or shiny effects of the 
wax crayons but rich in luster. 
Solers * — Je light, Sheer and \ CooL oe ‘ 
rue e erent colors can 
be applied one over another; \ Scio! GRAYONS, —af 
combined, blended and modified 8 COLORS 
with ease. Stones ans 
Eight colors, six standard with | \permaNeNT-WILLNOT RUB OFF B 
brown and black, labeled. Cray- 
ons 34 inches long. 













This book contains thirty-five pages. 
It is beautifully illustrated. 
Designs of Hand-made and Molded Pottery. 


Photographs of Potters Wheels and Kilns. 


Rules for Molding, Glazing, and in fact a complete 
manual of Pottery making. 















An invaluable guide to any one interested. 
A Postal will bring it to you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


y THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. g 













: An artist’s material at a popu- SANDUSKY OHI0. WALTHAM. MASS WRITE TO-DAY 
'§ lar price. aaeeusue 























. Retails for 10 Cents. 
Box of Sample Crayons sent to superintendents or teachers who are interested, 


ene AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


stags 1226 Hayes Ave., SANDUSKY, OHIO 





POTTERS KILN AND TOOL WORKS 


3147-3151 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





DUSTLESS SWEEPING 


; in the school-room means 


CLEAN, SANITARY SCHOOLS 


This can be accomplished by using the 


DUSTLESS BRUSH 


It reduces DUST 97 per cent. 
It is the CHEAPEST and EASIEST way 
of keeping a school-room CLEAN 


‘ Leet: Peele me 
| PLEAS 3 ™\, Relea 


, ] ’ r. iiss tl mes 1 
eae 


Over 6000 schools now use them 
Sent on approval EXPRESS PREPAID 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co.: 


130 Sycamore Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


The Largest Mail Order Engrav- 
ing & Printing Plant in the world 


18 AT YOUR SERVICE! NO NEEDLESS WAIT+ 
ING, OISAPPOINTMENTS NOP “BLOTCOHY 
WORK’=-NO SIRI YOUR ORDER, WHETHER 
FOR ONE OR ONE HUNDRED: COLLARS, IS 
THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL CARE, THAT'S 
WHY WE ARE SO SUCCESSFUL. 


Zon-0-Phone Records play longest, 
Jongest, sweetest in tone, donb- 


sptusng, io con cost. eemoue and 


pen Talking eshine 
Mf. Uoe.. Newark, N. 2. 


WE ESPECIALLY CALL YOUR ATTENTION 
TO OUR ENGRAVING IN ONE OR MORE COL> 
ORS, ALSO FINE HALFTONES OF BOTTLES, 
PACKAGES, ETC. REPRODUCED DIRECT 
FROM THE OBJECT OR DRAWINGS MADE 
FROM SAME. SEND FOR SAMPLES ANO 


ia IK ENGRAVING & | 
[GEAR rnin 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scr00L Boanp JOURNAL.” 
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SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


SUPPLIES 


We are the leading manufacturers of . 








Stationary and Adjustable School Desks 
Teachers’ Desks Teachers’ Chairs 
Commercial Desks 





















Pencils, Pencil Sharpeners Ink,Ink-Wells and Fillers 
Book Cases 





Before you buy send for our free catalogues. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 90 Wabash Avenue : | 

NEW YORK: 19 W. Eighteenth 
Street 

BOSTON: 70 Franklin Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 1235 Arch 
Street 












This is the whole story of school 
seating for you. 


HANEY’S FAULTLESS 


and 
STANDARD SCHOOL DESKS 


will appeal to your common sense, 
in their construction, and satisfy 
you fully in their style and dur- 
ability. Trial orders solicited. 
Commission paid for selling. Write 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, - - ~ MICH. 








SAYS 


LU 
IT IS NOT THE TRUTH 


That some of our competitors speak when they assert that 
they, and they only, are in no manner connected with or con- 
trolled by the ‘‘Trust’’ or other School Desk Combination. 



















That we, also, are independent of all other Persons, 

Concerns or Combinations. 

That our Seating equals any made in COMFORT, HEALTH- 

FULNESS, DURABILITY AND CONVENIENCE. 

That our prices are as low as is consistent with GOOD 

MATERIALS and WELL MADE Goods. 

That our facilities for the manufacture are not excelled 

by any in the business. 

We make School, Church, Opera, Hall and Assembly Room 
SEATING, each unexcelled in its line; together with all acces- 
sories and supplies that the buyer may want, to supply, fully 
every need. It costs but a stamp to write us. 


MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U, 8S. A. 
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“New Atlas” Noiseless Eraser (Tape Bound) 


PATENTED NOVEMBER 6ru, 1906 





Notice the heavy tapes passing through the entire eraser. The only eraser that will 
retain it’s shape. Send for sample and prices. 


ATLAS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Manufacturers and Publishers 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago 













SCHOOL FURNITURE ano SUPPLIES 
Do It To-pay !! WHAT? 
TEACHERS :—Show this to School Boards! 


ScHOOL BoaRDs:—Get our Special Catalog and net prices 
ot any goods wanted. School Desks, Black-Boards 


, . BI . 
-Cases, Blank-Books, Charts, Flags, Globes, Maps, Wire Window Guards 


Dictlonaries. Holders, and Apparatus from High School to Primary 
Department. 


Assortment Large; Price Small; Quality Good. WHat ELsE? 
Send us your orders! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Agents wanted 
everywhere. L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wisconsin. 

















Pat. Dec. 12-05 Pat. Jan. 19-06 


WE GUARANTEE THIS DEVICE TO BE THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL AND SUBSTANTIAL INK 
WELL ON THE MARKET 


The U.S. INK WELL is the most NON-EVAPORATING, NON-BREAK- 
ABLE, DUSTPROOF device ever offered for sale. It will outlast many 
of amy other make on the market. The following is one of a number 
of unsolicited expressions we have received: “IT IS THE SOLU- 
TION OF THE INK WELL PROBLEM WITH US.” The many re- 
peating orders we are receiving demonstrates its true merits. We can 


refer you to any number of users. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. Write: 


U. S. INK WELL CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Eastern Agents: THOMPSON-SMITH CO., 125 East 23rd St., New York City 









Squires Inkwell Company. 


ne r 


Squires’ No. 7 Wood-Cap Inkwell. 


Our No.8 is a new inkwell. It is like our No. 3, but itis improved in all respects, and its 
glass holds 50 per cent. more ink than the glass for No. 3 does. It fits in the same size hole 
as our No. 3, which is now in use in nearly all schools of the U. S., but the No.8 is now pre- 
ferred on account of its larger glass. é 

The No. 7 is also a new inkwell. It is an all glass inkwell provided with a turned wood 
cap fastened to the glass with a brass chain. Can furnish these with cork stoppers in- 





Squires’ No. 8 Flush Inkwell. 
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Recitation Seats Tablet-Arm Chairs FOR THE HOLIDAYS ; 
Auditorium Seating # 
We can furnish anything in the line of SCHOOL We keep in stock and sell in any quantity ' 
SUPPLIES at lowest prices REED, RAPHIA i 
Cliches. Siaidtensiie and other Hand Work material. A full line of % 
Tellurians Frasers Kindergarten Supplies always on hand. ‘ 
Maps Crayons Fi 
Charts Blinds J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 3.£. 14th st., New York City F 

Wire Window Guards School Papers, Pens 
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stead of the caps and chains. Having a wide flange this will often fit where no other will. 
We make six styles of inkwells. Write forillustrated circular and prices. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY, 520 Duquesne Way, Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY’S 
-Rational Method in Reading 


By EDWARD G. WARD, late Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








‘Some Telling Points | Two Important Additions 


The Rational Method is acknowledged to have revolutionized The Additional Primer 
the methods of teaching reading to beginners. 


It is equally well adapted for graded and ungraded schools. 


It is successfully taught by intelligent teachers everywhere with- These charming little books are specially designed to supply ad- 
ditional reading matter using the words and phonograms of 


out previous preparation. 


the Rational Method. 
It gives the pupil in less than two years,a-mastery of English 





characterized by correct pronunciation, large vocabulary, The material is delightful, based on the child’s pleasures and 
thoughtful expression, precise spelling, instant grasp of new | interests. The illustrations add directly to the educative 


and difficult words. value of the text. 


Teacher’s Outline. for the Primer and First Reader Periods will be Sent Free Upon Request 





For further information address 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


REVISED EDITION REVISED EDITION 


BAILEY’S BOTAN 


. 


An Elementary Text for Schools 


BY 











L. H. BAILEY of Cornell University 


12mo. ‘Half Leather, Fully Illustrated, $1.10, Net 


Prof. Bailey’s Botany is based on sound pedagogical principles. Starting with 
the familiar plant forms he leads the pupils up to the microscopical work which he 
believes should be considered seriously and by itself. Part I, takes up ‘‘The Plant 
Itself; part II, ‘‘The Plant in Its Environment;’’ part III, ‘‘The Minute Structure 
of Plants,’’ and part IV, ‘“‘The Kinds of Plants.”’ 


In the revised edition the flora has been enlarged to contain practically all the 
species to be found in the common and representative plants. 


The book contains 500 illustrations which are, for the most part, reproductions 
of photographs. 


THE REVISED EDITION IS NOW READY 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


The Macmillan Company 


CHICAGO 378 Wabash Ave. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JouRNnau.” 


By MARY A. WARD, Principal Public School No. So, 
‘Brooklyn, and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Model Teacher, 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 








Additional First Reader 


CHICAGO 


CUMNOCK’S 
“ CHOICE READINGS” 
LEADS THEM ALL 


“The most practical and helpful. 
Text-hook on the Subject” 


is the general sentiment of 
schools and departments of 
elocution and oratory upon 
the value of this book 


Nearly 75,000 Copies 
have been sold and introduced 


It is in use in leading universities, 
schools and classes everywhere, and 
fulfills the demand for a satisfactory 
working manual, as no other text can 


Let us send you a Folder giving 
Endorsements and a list of adoptioas 
$1.50 
Also by Professor Cumnock: 
THE SCHOOL SPEAKER 
For the Lower Grades and for Children 
75 cents 


CHARTS for CORRECT PRONUNCIATION 
For use with the CHOICE READINGS 
$1.00 per set of two 


Special Rates for Introduction 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
CHICAGO 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Austin Scholarships for Teachers 
For men teachers and school superin- 
tendents on leave of absence. Applica- 
tions for 1908-09 received until March 15. 





| 1908. For information and blank forms of 


application address George W. Robinson. 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences, 5 University Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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AN AMERICAN EVIL. 


Do commercial interests dominate school boards as they dominate other legislative bodies? 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 
$1.00 Per YEAR 
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Removal of School Board. 

Where the members of a parish school board 
were sought to be removed from office by the 
exercise of the governor’s removal power and 
the appointment of a new board as their suc- 
cessors, the members of the old board were en- 
titled to protect their possession of the office by 
injunction.—Jackson vs. Powell, La. 

Where the governor removed the members of 
a parish school board from office and appointed 
a new board, the old board, being unwilling to 
surrender possession of their office, could not be 
dispossessed by the exercise of the power of re- 
moval and the appointment of their successors, 
but only by an intrusion into office suit—Jack- 
son vs. Powell, 44 So. 689; in re Powell, Id., 
La., 1907. 

_ School Districts. 

Article nine of the constitution of South 
Carolina, providing that no charter of incor- 
poration shall be granted, changed or amend- 
ed by a special law, relates to private or quasi 
public corporations, and not to school districts. 
—State v. McCaw, S. C. 

Article three of the constitution of South 
Carolina, prohibiting special laws in all cases 
where a general law can be made applicable, 
must be construed in connection with article 
11, providing that the general assembly shall 
establish public schools and divide counties into 
suitable school district; and, so construed, a 
special act extending the boundaries of a school 
district already created may be regarded as a 
special provision to a general law, and there- 
fore not unconstitutional—State v. McCaw, 
South Carolina. 

The General Laws of 1896, in relation to 
towns and public schools, provide in section 5 
that on the abolition or discontinuance of any 
school district its corporate powers and liabili- 
ties shall continue and remain so far as may 
be necessary for the enforcement of its rights 
,and duties. Public Laws of 1903, declare all 
school districts in the state abolished on and 
after January 1, 1904. Held, that the corporate 
powers and liabilities of districts abolished by 
the latter statute are continued under section 5. 
—In re Abolishing School Dist., R. TI. 

School Taxes. 

Where three months have not elapsed since 
the result of a school election in the matter of 
school taxes, an action to set aside the election 
was not barred by prescription.—Regard v. Po- 
lice Jury of Avoyelles, La. 

Under the article 232 of the constitution, 
authorizing elections in relation to school taxes, 
providing that the “majority of the same in 
number and in value voting at such election 
shall have voted therefor,” the right to vote as 
relates to property depends on the property 
owned by the voter, and when he votes he should 
indorse what property he votes, and not leave 
it to the election supervisors or commissioners 
to determine after the election what property 
he voted.—Regard v. Police Jury of Avoyelles, 
La. 

A special election to determine as to a special 
school tax, attacked on the grounds that the 
election precinct of a parish is not a school dis- 
trict, where the election was held and property 
taxpayers within the precinct voted, was not a 
valid election under the constitution, article 
232, authorizing a special election in any par- 
ish, municipal corporation, ward, or school dis- 
trict; a parish precinct not being one of those 
mentioned subdivisions—Regard vy. Police, La. 
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LEGAL. 

State Superintendent of Schools Charles J. 
Baxter, of New Jersey, has decided that the 
town council of Montclair, has no legal right 
to refuse to appropriate such moneys as_ the 
local school board desires. The decision is in- 
teresting, as it defines the powers of school 
boards, under the New Jersey laws, for asking 
appropriations. 

As Mr. Baxter construes the law, when a 
board of education has certified to a board of 
estimate that a certain sum is needed for the 
purchase of property or the erection of a school 
building, and the board of estimate has ap- 
proved by resolution the amount to be raised, 
it is mandatory and not discretionary with the 
council to make the appropriation. 

In the case of Montclair the real contro- 
versy was over the kind of building to be 
erected. The board of education presented 
to the board of school estimate a state nent 
certifying that $22,500 was needed for the 
purchase of a_ plot of ground for school 
purposes, and a further sum of $216,000 
for the erection of a school thereon. The board 
of education also presented to the board of es- 
timate plans for the proposed school. The latter 
board adopted a resolution appropriating $22,- 
500 for the lot and allowing $175,000 for the 
erection of the school, on condition that the 
building should meet certain requirements fixed 
by the board. This resolution was certified to 
the town council, which declined to make the 
appropriation, assigning as a reason that, in 
its judgment, a building such as the board of 
education desired to erect could not be built 
for the amount of the appropriation determined 
by the board of school estimate. 


, The state supreme court of North Carolina 

has rendered a decision that all counties in the 
state must levy a tax sufficient to run the 
schools for a period of four months in every 
year. The decision reverses a former ruling 
and makes it possible that the full school tax 
be levied without a vote of the people. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Youngstown, Ohio. The school board has 
amended its rules so as to permit teachers to be 
absent four school days without loss of pay in 
eases of death in the immediate family. The 
former provided that four days be allowed with- 
out ‘distinction. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. <A _ rule has_ been 
adopted providing that any teacher who is at her 
duty on either preceding or following a holi- 
day shall be paid for the holiday. If she at- 
tends school on either of these days, however, 
she will forfeit the holiday salary. 

Camden, N. J. The school board has adopted 
a stringent set of regulations to govern the or- 
ganization and conduct of student organizations 
in the high school. Superintendent James E. 
Bryan sends us the following copy of the same: 

Students of the high school shall not organize 
any club, society, or association of any kind 
whatsoever in the high school or directly con- 
nected with the high school, until permission to 
do so shall have been granted by the Board of 
Education through its proper committee. 

No publication of any kind shall be issued 
by the students without permission. 

All permissions granted shall be Subject to 
the condition that such club, society, associa- 
tion, or publication shall be conducted under 
the supervision of the principal of the school in 
such manner as the superintendent approves. 

No permission will be granted for the organi- 
zation of any secret society, fraternity, or soror- 
ity, and no such society, fraternity, or soxgrity 
shall be permitted ‘to exist in the school or to 
appropriate the title of the school in any way 
whatsoever. 
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SUPT. FRANK B. COOPER 


Seattle, Wash. 
President, Department of Superintendence. which will 


meet in Washington, D. C., Feb. 25-7. 


Any student found to be violating this rule 

by organizing, attempting to organize, or hold- 
ing membership in such a society, fraternity, 
or sorority, shall be dealt with as a violator of 
the rules of the school and board of education, 
and unless such violation of rules is discontin- 
ued, he or she shall be subject to suspension 
and dismissal. 
_ Teachers and principals who are to be dis- 
missed from the Milwaukee public schools will 
be given thirty days’ notice before the June 
meeting of the school board. An opportunity 
will be afforded to prove before the teachers’ 
committee and present facts and arguments. 
The rule is the outcome of complaints made by 
persons who were discharged. 

Dallas, Tex. 


a rule that no student in the high school be 


The school board has adopted 


permitted to represent the school in any athletic 


contest unless he earries not less than four 


studies, and has a standing of seventy-five in 


two of these. 
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. Mutual Envy. 
Schoolma’m:— She is a woman I envy, and, 
strange to say, she envies me. 
Schoolmaster:—How is that possible? 
Schoolma’m:— Well, we were both after the 
same school—and, I got it. 
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The Relationship of the School Boar 





Upon the attitude which a school board takes 
towards its superintendent depends to a very 
large extent the worth of the school system. 
For, unless sympathetic co-operation exists, no 
matter how efficient the superintendent, his 
labors will be ineffective. This relationship 
must be based upon unity of purpose. In must 
contain clements of stability. It must have 
proper respect for the rights of all. It must 
express mutual, sympathetic helpfulness. 

Unity of Purpose. 

I cannot bear down too hard upon the fact 
that the school board and superintendent have 
a unity of purpose. The sole cause for the ex- 
istence of the school board is to give every 
pupil the most education, in all lines, that the 
town or city can afford. This must ever be 
present in the minds of every member of the 
board. This conception of his office must 
show in his every act as a member of the 
board. When one realizes that the sole object 
of his official existence is for the benefit of the 
pupil—and for him only—he immediately 
ceases to be a Republican or a Democrat, or 
partisan in any sense of the word ;—ceases to 
have any schemes of personal gain or advantage, 
but labors solely to do his duty to the pupil, 
regardless of all other interests. This must be 
the touchstone of his official life. 

The superintendent, too, has the same object, 
and this only, in view. No superintendent 
would ever be employed by a school board were 
it not to make the most of each pupil. He, 
too, must put the same test to his every act. 

When both school board and superintendent 
keep this conception of their function and duty 
foremost in every endeavor, what a power for 
good they may be! It stimulates the board to 
large endeavors. It enables the superintendent 
to outdo and go beyond himself, in his efforts 
to be of help to the school system. This unity 
of purpose, when properly conceived, becomes 
the solid foundation of our school system. 

The Element of Stability. 

The relationship of the school board and su- 
perintendent should contain, as far as possible, 
elements of stability. It means much to a su- 
perintendent to know that his work is to con- 
tinue over a period of time longer than a year. 

A tried superintendent should be elected for 
terms of not less than three or five years. It 
gives him a grasp of the schools, and enables 
him to work out plans that he would not think 
of undertaking in one year. Again, when his 
term of office expires and he is to be re-engaged, 
action should be taken early in the year, that 
he may plan his work still further. This is in 
line with the statutes relative to the election of 
members of the school boards. If they must Ve 
elected for a term of three years, that their 
Plans may become somewhat mature, before 
retirement, how much more that of a superin- 
tendent who has more in detail the plans for 
the conduct of the whole school system? A man 
might well hesitate fo begin a much-needed re- 
form, not knowing whether his term of office 
will see it completed. 


Mutual Consideration. 
This relationship must give proper recogni- 
tion to the rights of each other. Human nature 
18 soon prone to think individual rights are the 
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only rights to consider. It is the duty of the 
board to attend to the business end of the school 
affairs and have the general oversight of the 
school system. Questions of policy and proper 
development should be brought before the board 
and. there definitely settled. Every decision ar- 
rived at ceases to be an individual decision or 
negation, and becomes the decision of the 
board, and should be treated as such by every 
member of the board. 


It is equally necessary that the superin- 
tendent treat all decisions of the board as final, 
for he is acting as their agent. If this acknowl- 
edgment of the rights of both board members 
and superintendent is kept in mind, it will be 
a very potent factor for the success of our 
mutual work. 


At this point, let me clear the atmosphere of 
many a school board trouble.. In the employ- 
ment of teachers the superintendent must have 
a free hand. He should be given the right, and 
it should be his duty, to thoroughly post him- 
self in regard to teachers for the schools. He 
should be given time, and paid for his expenses 
in looking up teachers, visiting them and see- 
ing them teach in the schoolroom. This is based 
upon a proper recognition of the rights of the 
superintendent by the board. The board should 
never elect to the teaching force a teacher, with- 
out the recommendation and nomination of the 
superintendent, for, it is he that must work 
with the teacher for the best interests of the 
pupils, and unless the two are in harmony, the 
best results are not obtained. 


Again, no superintendent should nominate a 
teacher who is objectionable to the board. There 
may be a reason that in the judgment of the 
board renders a teacher detrimental to the 
best interest of the schools, and these objec- 
tions should be acknowledged by the superin- 
tendent. No board member should ever make it 
possible for a teacher to claim they had a 
“pull.” = 

Confidence Necessary. 

This recognition of the rights of all brings 
about a spirit of confidence between superin- 
tendent and board that is essential to mutual 
suecess. It gives the superintendent confidence 
in the board and makes him perfectly free to 
lay all matters before the board. It gives the 
board confidence in the superintendent, that he 
will keep them thoroughly in touch with the 
whole school system, and this again reacts on 
the superintendent, because he knows he will 
have the utmost support and backing of the 
board. And, few boards realize the power for 
good to a superintendent of a consciousness, 
deep-rooted and well-grounded, that he has the 
‘full support of the whole board back of him 
“to the very last ditch.” 


This brings me to the last point I wish to 
press—that of mutual helpfulness. The super- 
intendent can help the board in many ways— 
by keeping its members conversant with the 
best methods of work in the management of 
the schools, by calling their attention to the 
best appliances for the schoolrooms, by exer- 
cising economy in expenditures, by showing 
where liberality will be most effective. 

The board can help the superintendent by 
sending him to the leading gatherings of su- 
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perintendents. This is especially helpful to 
the superintendent, and I believe, helps the 
board to a better grasp of its work and thus 
becomes of value to both. If these suggestions 
were carried out, the school boards would be- 
come more potent for good to the rising genera- 
tion, and the superintendent would have more 
than half the burden of life raised, enabling 
him to accomplish many things that he hardly 
dare dream of at present. 


Grant Teachers Leave of Absence. 

Teachers and principals of the Rochester, 
N. Y., schools will be granted leave of absence, 
with half pay, for travel and study. Provi- 
sions have been made in the rules of the board 
of education: 

“Any teacher or principal who shall have 
served the city of Rochester for seven years 
may, on the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent and with the approval of the board of 
education, be granted leave of absence for 
travel or study on the following conditions: 

“First—The applicants must state the definite 
purposes for which such leave of absence is 
desired. 

“Second—Reports must be made to the su- 
perintendent during such absence and if such 
reports are unsatisfactory, such leave may be 
terminated by the board at any time. 

“Third—Applicants must file with the board 
a written agreement to remain in the service 
of the board for three years after the expira- 
tion of such leave or in ease of resignation 
within three years, to refund to the city such 
proportion of the salary paid during the leave 
of absence as the unexpired portion of three 
years shall bear to said period. No refund 
shall be required, however, in the event of 
resignation on account of ill health, with the 
consent of the board, or resignation at the 
consent of the board. 


“Fourth—Such leave shall not exceed one 
year in duration and shall not be granted 
more than once in eight consecutive years. 

“Fifth—Salary during such leave shall be 
one-half the applicant’s regular salary, but in 
no event shall it exceed $500 per year.” 

The plan is similar to one which has 
in successful operation in Boston. 





The children in the publie schools of Minne- 
apolis are to have the benefit of an experimental 
system of medical inspection. The examina- 
tions will be in charge of three competent phy- 
sicians, one of them a woman. Defects in the 
children will be reported to the parents and not 
to the children, and treatment will be suggested. 
A trained nurse provided for children, whose 
parents cannot afford to get medical treatment 
themselves. The sanitary surroundings of the 
children’s school and home life will also be 
examined. . 

The dust evil is to be fought in the Brook- 
lyn schools. The borough teachers’ association 
has adopted resolutions calling attention to the 
lax methods of cleaning now employed and re- 
questing the introduction of the “vacuum clean- 
ing system.” 
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New Law for Washington. 

A bill has been introduced in congress en- 
tirely reorganizing the public school govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia. It proposes 
to dogaway with the present board of educa- 
tion, the superintendent and assistant superin- 
tendents, and provides that in their place a di- 
rector of education shall be appointed, in whom 
all the powers vested in the authorities already 
mentioned shall be concentrated. This plan of 
centralizing the power over the schools seems to 
favor neither side in the present controversy 
between the board of education and the super- 
intendent. 

The director of education, the bill provides, 
is to be appointed by the president of the 
United States and confirmed by the senate 
for a term of four years. The changes are to 
take effect in February. No person shall be 
eligible for the directorship unless he is a grad- 
uate of a college of recognized standing or has 
had three years of graduate work in a univer- 
sity or ten years as a superior director of edu- 
cational work. The salary attached to the office 
is $6,000 a year. 

The offices of supervising principals are to 
be abolished by July 1, 1908. On or after that 
date the director of education may appoint as 
many as seven assistant directors, for terms 
not exceeding four years. The salary to be paid 


each of these assistant directors is limited to 


$3,500. 

The director and assistant directors of edu- 
cation are to constitute a board of directors, 
and the director will make an annual report 
to congress on December 1. 


‘THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTEND- 


ENCE. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard has sent out the 
preliminary program for the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association. The meeting 
will be held in Washington, D. C., February 
25, 26 and 27. 

The department met annually in Washing- 
ton for many years, but since 1889 has held 
its conventions in other cities. There is every 
reason to believe that the coming meeting will 
be the largest in the history of the department. 

Arrangements for railway rates have not 
been completed for all sections of the country. 
It is probable that a fare and a third will be 
exacted for round trip tickets. Complete de- 
tails of the rates will be printed in the com- 
plete program of the department to be issued 
about February ist. 


All the general meetings of the department 


will be held in the Metropolitan M. FE. Church. 
The New Willard Hotel will be the headquar- 
ters where the registration and other officers 
will be located. The following is a bare out- 
line of the program: 

TUESDAY, FEB. 25, A. M. 

Greetings: Hon. Henry B. F. McFarland, 
Hon. Jos. G. Cannon, Hon. James Wilson, 
Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown. 

Topic: The Saving of Time and Energy in 
School Work. (1) In View of the Increased 
Demands Upon the Schools, What Opportuni- 
ties Are Offered for Economy in Treating the 
Course of Study ?—Supt. S. L. Heeter, St. Paul. 
(2) What Modifications in Organization are 
Necessary to Secure Suitable Recognition for 
Pupils of Varying Ability, Particularly for the 
Ablest?—Supt. C. N. Kendall, Indianapolis. 

2:00 Pp. M. 

Symposium: The Place of Industries in 
Education. Discussion’ of Propositions Opened 
by: Dean James E. Russell, New York City; 
Prof. Edward C. Elliott, Madison, Wis.; Mr. 
James F. McElroy, Albany, N. Y.; Miss 
Euphrosyne Langley, Chicago, Ill.; Charles 
H. Morse, Boston, Mass.; Geo. H. Martin, 
Boston, Mass. ' 

8:00 P. M. 

Address: Agricultural Industries and Home 
Economics in the Public Schools, by Hon. 
Willet M. Hays, Washington. 

WEDNESDAY, FEB. 26, A. M. 

Topic: The Nurture and Protection of the 
Physical Well-Being of Public School Pupils. 
(1) How Can the School Make Contribution 
of Permanent Value to Physical Development, 
by Luther H. Gulick, New York City. (2) 
The Mission of the Play Ground, G. E. John- 
son, Pittsburg. (3) Medical Inspection. by 
Thomas F. Harrington, Boston. , 

The President will receive the Members of 
the Department in a body at the White House 
at 2:30 o’clock, Wednesday. 

THURSDAY, FEB. 27, A. M. 

Round Table Sessions: (a) State and Coun- 
ty Superintendents, by Hon. J. B. Aswell, 
Baton Rouge, La.; leader. 

(b) Superintendents of Large Cities, by Ben 
Blewett, leader, St. Louis, Mo. Topic—Teach- 
ers: Supply, Normal Training, Placing, Sub- 
sequent Training. 

(c) Superintendents of Medium and Smaller 
Cities, by Supt. James H. Phillips, leader, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

(d) School Attendance Round Table, by 
Miss S. Belle Chamberlain, leader, Boise, 


Idaho. Topics —Industrial Education — ap 
Incentive; Child Labor Legislation. 


(e) Agricultural Education, by Ernest RB. 
Balcomb, leader, Weatherford, Okla. Topic 
Preparation of Teachers for Agricultural Eq- 
ueation. Organization of the Department of 
Rural and Agricultural Education. 

2:00 P. M. 

Topic: The School as an Instrument jn 
Character Building. (1) The Function of the 
School Training for Right Conduct, by Miss 
Margaret Schallenberger, San Jose, Cal. (9) 
The School and the Development of the Social 
Conscience, by Mrs. John M. Glenn, Balti- 
more, Md. (3) An Experiment in Moral 
Training, by Miss Jane Brownlee, Toledo, 0, 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

State Supt. John F. Riggs of Iowa will be a 
candidate for re-election and is likely to have 
the general support of the teachers of the state. 
Mr. Riggs won general approval by his deter- 
mined stand for the teachers’ certificate law. 

The New York City board of education has 
received a letter from the Society for the Re- 
form of School Discipline of Glasgow, Seot- 
land, urging it not to grant the petition of 
school principals for the restoration of corporal 
punishment. According to the society such ac- 
tion would be inimical to the best interests of 
education in English speaking communities and 
a blow to American and English schools. 


The letter says the English regard the New 
York public schools as models, and calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the report of the Mosely 
commission in 1903 testified to the superiority 
of American over British methods. The New 
York schools, Mr. Williams says, have given an 
impetus to educational thought in England, and 
the Mosely commission of 1907 praised particu- 
larly the disciplinary methods in vogue. The 
letter continues: 


“My committee therefore believes that the 
good work accomplished here by authorities on 
behalf of education would be inconceivably and 
perhaps irreparably injured were you to grant 
your principals the concession which they de- 
sire. We believe that those who are desirous 
of again introducing corporal punishment 
should remember that the ultimate good of the 
community has prior claims to those of mere 
sectional or professional convenience.” 


Rochester, N. Y. The position of assistant 
secretary to the board of education has been 
created. It will be a competitive civil service 
position, open to men only. 





SUPT. J. H. PHILLIPS 
Birmingham, Ala. 


HON. GEO. H. MARTIN 
Boston, Mass, 


MISS S. B. CHAMBERLAIN 
Boise, Idaho 


SUPT. C. N. KENDALL 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HON. J. B. ASWELL 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Speakers, Convention of the Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Washington, Feb. 25, 26, 27. 
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Fredonia, N. Y. The school board has given 


considerable thought to the problem of absences - 


of teachers and has reduced its conclusions to 
the following rules: 

“Every teacher in school should be allowed 
absence not to exceed six days in one school 
year for sickness or reasons satisfactory to the 
teachers’ committee of the board, without suffi- 
fering a deduction from his or her salary. All 
such absences, except by reason of sickness, 
should be permitted only upon the granting of 
a request for the same by the teachers’ com- 
mittee. 

“Substitute teachers for other than super- 
visory grades, * * * the special drawing, 
music and kindergarten supervisors, and the 
supervisor of the grammar grades in the Barker 
Street school, shall be paid for substitute work 
of less than ten days’ consecutive service at 
the rate of $1.75 a day. 

“Pay for substitute work for ten days or less 
in the supervisory grades mentioned shall be 
arranged for in advance by the superintendent, 
after consultation with the teachers’ committee. 

“Substitute teachers who continue the work 
after the ten days’ consecutive work shall, in 
all cases, receive the same pay as the regular 
teacher for the grade of work done. 

“It shall be the policy of the board to grant 
a limited number of leaves of absence during 
the year for teachers to visit other schools, reg- 
ular salaries to be paid for such absences not to 
exceed one school day at a time.” 


The Appointment of Teachers. 

The school board of Dayton, Ohio, has 
adopted a new set of rules for the appointment 
of teachers in the elementary schools: 

Persons who have not had one or more year’s 
successful experience in teaching should teach 
as substitutes three or more months before be- 
ing eligible for appointment. 

A careful record should be kept of the actual 
teaching of all substitute teachers, noting the 
efficiency of each as a disciplinarian and as an 
instructor. These reports should be made out 
by the principal in charge of the school where 
the substitute teaches and should be kept on 
file in the office of the superintendent of in- 
struction. 

Critic teachers should be appointed for the 
normal school, whose duty it is to instruct nor- 
mal school pupils in the actual practice of 
teaching and report officially on the actual 
schoolroom work of each normal school pupil 
before her graduation. The grade in practice 
given to each normal school graduate should be 
considered in determining her rank for appoint- 
ment. : 

The superintendent of instruction should 
make out a list of persons eligible for trial ap- 


Pointment in June and January of each year, | 


the list to be divided into three divisions: Kin- 
dergarten, primary, intermediate and grammar 
grades. In making a list the following points 
should be considered: 

Rank in normal school based on scholarship 
and practice teaching. 

Scholarship as shown by examination for 
teacher’s certificate. 

The rating in actual teaching given by the 
superintendent of instruction, based upon re- 
Ports of principals and upon inspection of work 
by superintendent of instruction. This rating 
could only be given after a teacher has been on 


the regular substitute list for three or more 
months. 


A teacher who has been on the substitute list 
for one or more years, and whose teaching is 
rated as good or excellent by the superintend- 
ent of instruction, should be entitled to a high- 
er rank in the particular class to which she 
belongs than any other normal school graduate 
who has been on the substitute list a shorter 
time, even if the other outranked her in the 
normal school and has a higher grade on certifi- 
cate. 

No teacher whose work is not rated good or 
excellent by the superintendent of instruction 
should remain on the substitute list more than 
two years, provided that during that time she 
has had an opportunity to substitute for two 
or more months. 


The school board of Cleveland, O., has 
amended its rules to provide that all requisi- 
tions for school text books must originate with 
the superintendent of schools, and must have 
the sanction of the “director.” The former 
official becomes responsible for the number of 
books purchased, and the latter for the pay- 
ment of the same. The clerk of the board will 
continue to purchase, accept and pay for the 
books. ‘These changes have been made desirable 
from the fact that the schools are overstocked 
with certain books and the board is unable to 
pay for others recently received. 

Defiance, O. To prevent truancy in the high 
school the school board has made a rule direct- 
ing the superintendent to suspend any student 
who deliberately and without reason absents 
himself from classes. The time of the sus- 
pension is left to the superintendent’s judg- 
ment. Notice must in each case be given to 
the parents of the student involved and to the 
school board. 

Wheeling, W. Va. Domestic science has been 
made optional instead of compulsory because 
some childrer’ are unable to reach the central 
school in which the classes are held. 

Kokomo, Ind. The school board has reversed 
a rule adopted several years ago which provided 
that the teachers be paid after their return 
from the Christmas vacation. Instead they 
were paid on the last day of school. 


The Louisville, Ky., school board has re- 
scinded a rule which requires the consent of 
the parents and an investigation of the case 
preliminary to the infliction of corporal pun- 
ishment. Teachers may now whip refractory 
children in the presence of the principal and 
within twenty-four hours after an offense has 
been committed. 





San Antonio, Tex. To prevent the influence 
of politics from interfering in the selection of 
principals, the school board has decided that 
efficiency alone shall be considered in judging 
applicants. No one will be eligible who does 
not hold a permanent state certificate, or its 
equivalent. Principals now in office will not 
be affected by the second provision. 

Bucyrus, O. The school year is to be di- 
vided into two terms instead of three, and 
semi-annual promotions will be introduced. 
Under the old plan there were three terms and 
three examinations. 

Providence, R. I. The school committee has 
passed a rule that fire drills be held monthly 
in all the school buildings. 


Industrial Training. 
The growing feeling that the public schools 
should offer some form of industrial training 
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is reflected in the attention given the problem 
by schoolmen. Supt. J. A. Shawan of Colum- 
bus has recommended to the school board of 
his city a careful consideration of the diffi- 
culty of keeping in the schools children who are 
not book students, and to whom the school 
must offer vocational training. He writes: 

The industrial conditions are such that it is 
practically impossible for a young man to learn 
a trade so as to make a living for himself or 
those who may be dependent upon him. What 
the solution will be cannot be stated at the 
present time, but the problem must be solved. 
There is a large group of children who wish to 
turn their abilities to mechanical arts and have 
in themselves the natural elements of success 
if an opportunity along these lines were af- 
forded. 

There is a still larger class between the ages 
of 12 and 16 years who are not book 
students, who lose interest in school, and 
who want to do things for themselves. For 
this class domestic science and manual train- 
ing in the seventh and eighth grades will do 
much. But what of the future? What will 
the boys in particular be prepared to do? They 
will get little or nothing out of the literary 
high school. There is another class, who are 
misfits in any grade, who fall hopelessly behind 
in study, and who are not prepared to take up 
the work of life. For them a special course 
should be provided which will have for its aim 
their particular preparation for life and their 
place in society as good citizens. If the state 
is to protect itself against a large number of 
idlers in the future, some special consideration 
must be given these large classes of boys. 

Properly adjusted, all these boys may become 
honorable and honored citizens. The more intel- 
ligent with training would become foremen and 
leaders along industrial lines. The hopeless mis- 
fits in literary courses may become good work- 
men if their bent is discovered and developed. 

Germany’s industrial supremacy is largely 
due to the emphasis placed on industrial train- 
ing. The “Continuation Schools” of Munich 
are suggestive at least to the rest of the world. 
Such a plan is possible in America. At 12 to 
14 years of age boys who need to quit school 
early or who-are not inclined to books might be 
allowed to choose a trade, and instead of going 
to a literary high school be allowed to attend 
a trade school adapted to their needs. Looking 
to some such plan, Massachusetts has taken the 
lead in the United States and has an indus- 
trial commission appointed by the governor to 
study industrial conditions and needs of this 
country and to recommend remedies. Ohio is 
likely to follow in the appointment of a like 
commission. 


Halsey ©. Ives, director of the St. Louis Art 
Institute: “I believe that one-tenth of the cost 
of every school building should be devoted to 
buying pictures and statuary with which to 
adorn the interior. It would mean a marvel- 
ous progress in the artistic development of 
America within a very few years. 

“We are just beginning to learn that_ to 
surround the young with good pictures is one 
of the most effective ways of impressing great 
truths. Pictures are easily comprehended, and 
if a child is surrounded by good ones he ac- 
quires an artistic taste. The power to perceive 
beauty is one of the highest endowments of 
man, and a love and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful is one of the greatest solaces a man can 
have. If he acquires wealth he has something 
to retire to and for, and if not, it affords him 
pleasures that nothing else can.” 


Supt. George B. Cook of Little Rock, Ark., 
is prominently mentioned for the position of 
state superintendent. Mr. J. J. Doyne is to 
resign in the summer. 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE TEACHER 


Examinations. — Teachers’ examinations are 
prepared and papers examined and graded by 
the state superintendent in twelve states; pre- 
pared by state department and examined by 
local authorities in twenty-four states. Exam- 
inations are prepared and papers examined and 
graded by county or other local authorities in 
ten states. City school boards are usually au- 
thorized to prepare and conduct examinations 
without the supervision of the state authorities. 

Health.—In a number of cities teachers ap- 
plying for appointments must undergo medical 
examination, present certificates from reputable 
physicians proving good health. 

A number of boards rule that applicants of 
both sexes seeking appointment, after medical 
examinations, be excluded for the following 
causes: Pulmonary tuberculosis; marked phy- 
sical deformity of any kind; pronounced neu- 
rasthenia, or nervous exhaustion; irremediable 
defects in sight or hearing; such organic dis- 
orders or such structural or nutritional de- 
ficiencies as may prevent the proper care and 
control of the pupils. 

Leave of Absence.—When death occurs in 
the immediate family of any teacher, such 
teacher should be entitled to leave of absence 
for four days without loss of salary. A ques- 
tion has arisen over the interpretation of “im- 
mediate family.” Some teachers have included 
uncles, grandfathers, mother-in-law, ete. The 
boards have allowed it to mean only fathers, 
mothers, brothers, sisters, and children. Rela- 
tives making their home with the teacher are 
usually included. 

Any teacher who, on account of personal ill- 
ness, is absent from school for a period not ex- 
ceeding one month, should receive during such 
absence the regular salary less the amount of, a 
substitute’s pay. 

Married.—Those who believe that a married 
woman should not teach urge mainly the follow- 
ing reasons: 

That a married teacher owes a duty to her 
family, and that, therefore, her presence is de- 
manded at home and with her own children. 
hat family cares detract from the interests in 
her schoolroom labors. That by holding a posi- 
tion as a teacher she will deprive some single 
person from means of support. That common 
avarice or a hankering for dress and finery 
rather than love for the work prompts her to 
teach. That a married woman should rely only 
upon her husband for support. That there 
should be but one bread winner between hus- 
band and wife. That there are times in a 
married woman’s life when ordinary delicacy 
forbids her presence in the schoolroom. 

The opponents of rules prohibiting married 
women from teaching hold that fitness and char- 
acter alone determine the employment of teach- 
ers, married or single. That a mother is a 
teacher by natural law. That a married woman 
has the same rights as her single sister to earn 
her living. That the seal of disfavor should not 
be stamped upon marriage. That a prohibitory 
measure works discriminations and hardships. 
That it lessens personal freedom and free com- 
petition. That it encourages old maidism. 
That such legislation is special and specious. 

Frequently a married woman holds a lucra- 
tive position in the public schools whose hus- 
band receives a salary great enough to main- 
tain both in comparative comfort. The injus- 
tice of such double employment of husband and 
wife is felt by the young unmarried woman 
who is shut out of the schools to give place to 
the married woman. A married woman who 
has an able bodied husband to provide for her 
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should strive to become what nature intended 
her to be, a companion to her husband, a 
mother to her children, and the queen of her 
home. 

The rules and contracts of many school 
boards in the employment of teachers provide 
that the marriage of a woman teacher shall 
operate as a resignation of her position. 

Meetings.—Periodical meetings of all the 
teachers of a city or town for the discussion of 
school problems are productive of much good 
and constitute one of the means for effective 
supervision. As a rule a general meeting is 
held at the opening of the school year under 
the guidance of the superintendent. Meetings 
for special instruction in drawing, music, pen- 
manship are called from time to time by the 
supervisors of. these subjects.. 





The principals hold meetings of their teach- 


ers when advisable to consider methods in dis- 
cipline and instruction. School board regula- 
tions require that no meeting of teachers shall 
take place during school hours. 

Non-Residents.—The following expresses the 
position of some boards on the subject of non- 
resident teachers: No person is employed by 
the board who is not a legal resident of the city 
or who does not, after appointment, declare his 
or her intention in writing, to the board, to 
become such without delay; provided that, upon 
application, said person may be exempted from 
the provisions of this rule by a majority of the 
vote of the board. 

Outside Occupations.—It is frequently found 
that teachers, more particularly male teachers, 
are engaged in other occupations after school 
hours. Some solicit insurance, deal in real 
estate or serve in clerical capacities. 

While school boards in larger cities have 
adopted rules forbidding teachers to engage in 
other occupations, the general consensus of 
opinion has been that the board has no right 
to interfere. It is held that, if the occupation 
does not lower the character of the teacher in 
the eyes of the pupils or parents, incapacitate 
him, or in any way lessen his value as a teacher, 
the board has no right to meddle. 

Personal Appearance.—“It is a duty of the 
first importance,” says an authority, “on the 
part of teachers to be models in personal ap- 
pearance and in conduct for the pupils under 
their care. They are especially enjoined to 
avail themselves of every opportunity to incul- 
cate neatness, promptness, politeness, cheerful- 
ness, truthfulness, patriotism, and all the vir- 
tues which contribute to the effectiveness of the 
school, the: good order of society, and the safety 
of American citizenship.” 

Politics.—The schoolmaster has certain rights 
which he may or may not exercise. Some 
board members hold that outside of school hours 
the schoolmaster’s time is his own. He may 
teach private classes or follow commercial pur- 
suits, saw wood or make political speeches. In 
fact, he may do exactly what other citizens do, 
sc long as he fulfills his schoolroom duties. 

This idea, however, is vigorously combated. 
It is held that the teacher holds a relation to 
society which precludes active partisanship, that 
his position is a public one and of a nature that 
renders political activity “pernicious.” 

Private Instruction.—In some school systems 
a rule prevails forbidding teachers from giving 
private instructions to pupils for pay. The 
rule has grown out of the fact that teachers 
have neglected their pupils in order to recruit 
from them classes for private instruction. 

Professional Training.— An authority says: 
“The idea is prevalent that all that is required 


to make a good teacher is good health, good 
character and a fair education. It must be 
admitted that these are essential qualities, but 
until some special training is universally de. 
manded teaching will never take its place 
among the professions.” Just as the lawyer, the 
physician and the clergyman must have special 
training, so should the teacher after receiving q 
liberal education in general branches, secure g 
special training in the art of teaching. 
Rating.—Rules on this subject usually pro- 
vide that the superintendent or principal at the 
close of every semester report on the qualifica- 
tion of teachers. These reports are to state 
whether the teacher rendered excellent, good, 
medium or poor service during the preceding 
school year. The members of the board and the 


. teachers have access to this data, which is.con--- 


sidered confidential so far as the press and the 
public are concerned. 

Resignations.—The resignation of a teacher 
always causes embarrassment, and is a serious 
hindrance to the work of the class. The rules 
of school boards vary greatly on this subject. 
Some require two weeks, others two months; 
the general average is one month. 

Substitutes.—These are usually young teach- 
ers who are waiting for appointments to regular 
positions in the teaching corps. Most boards 
hire them by the day, paying from $1.50 to $8 
for each day of actual service. In a few cities 
a small compensation is allowed for reporting 
to the superintendent every morning. The 
latest plan is to employ a substitute teacher for 
each large building or group of small buildings 
and pay her a regular monthly salary accord- 
ing to her experience. When not actually en- 
gaged in substituting this teacher goes from 
class to class, supplementing the work of the 
regular grade teacher, and giving personal aid 
to the backward pupils. 

Testimonials.—No uniform practice in grant- 
ing recommendations to teachers has as yet 
been adopted. While many school officials are 
careful and conscientious in what they state 
regarding the character and efficiency of a 
teacher, there are those who write out recom- 
mendations in such general terms as to mean 
anything and nothing. Recommendations in 
order to be serviceable should be free from com- 
plimentary expressions and general statements, 
and should embody information on the follow- 
ing points: 1st, scholarship ; 2d, personality and 
discipline; 3d, teaching ability; 4th, popularity; 
5th, general health; 6th, character. 

In school districts where no superintendent 
or principal is employed the recommendations 
should be signed by the whole board. They 
should be signed by the superintendent or prin- 
cipal where such are employed. 

Visiting. — Prof William J. Milne says: 
“Boards of education should require teachers to 
visit at other schools. The school teachers can- 
not keep up to the desired standard by always 
Icoking on their own work. In order to absorb 
ideas they must go to the schoolrooms of others, 
and the system of having them report on their 
visits is useful.” 

To this may be added the opinion of Prof. J. 
N. Wilkinson, who says: “The teachers of any 
city should not only come in contact with the 
variety of ideas in the schools of their own sys- 
tem, but with the best thought of their fellows 
in other cities as well as the best thought of 
educational conventions.” 

Most school boards require every teacher to 
spend one or two days each semester visiting 
schools. In some places the visit is directed by 
the principal or superintendent. 
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SAFE DRINKING WATER IN SCHOOLS 


Perfect health is a most precious possession. 
In these times of strenuous living the strong, 
cultivated mind is of but comparatively small 
yalue unless it gains its maximum of efficiency 
through a harmonious relation with a sound 
body. Thanks to the advance of thought along 
this line, the modern object is not to cultivate 
one at the expense of the other. 

The importance of pure air, and plenty of it, 
js never questioned. Safe drinking water, and 
plenty of it, is equally important. Yet, why 
does this matter so generally escape the con- 
sideration it deserves? The war on the great 
white plague is being waged more fiercely every 
day, yet the diseases originating in water are 
passed by, though they rank second to the an- 
nual figures of losses sustained through the 
ravages of tuberculosis. And, if everything is 
calculated, the losses caused through water- 
born ailments might equal those of consump- 
tion. 

Dangers in Water. 

When it happens that there are such great 
chances for improvement in this state of affairs, 
why should we be satisfied with conditions as 
they exist at present? There is a remedy and 
it is not difficult to apply. The results to be 
secured with practically no trouble and at 
trifling, if any expense, amply justify the tak- 
ing of steps which will surely lead toward im- 
provement. The fact that there were 35,379 
deaths from typhoid in 1900 alone is worthy of 
note, and this number increases every year. 
Especially is this an appalling showing when it 
is borne in mind that for every death a great 
proportion, say ten or more, suffer through this 
particular scourge of America, yet recover. One 
must think not only of the loss of life, but of 
time and of health as well. Then, too, there 
are other diseases less fatal, though equally 
distressing in their aggregate results, which 
find their source in unsafe water. 

It is, therefore, high time that those in charge 
of the great and small institutions of learning 
take precaution to remedy this fault, for a fault 
itis and nothing less. To start in the primary 
grades to teach the importance of this matter 
and to continue all through the higher classes 
will be a step which will result in the improve- 
ment in the health of the present as well as the 
future generations. School directors and mem- 
bers of boards of education seldom pay any at- 
tention to this problem until it is foreed upon 
them by a typhoid seare. To lock the stable 
after the horse is stolen is poor policy. 

Merely calling attention to this state of af- 
fairs would be of little value if a simple and 
perfect solution of the problem were not at 
hand, and it is this one and only satisfactory 
method that inspires this article. 

Faults of Filtration. 

First of all, the methods of water purification 
must be mentioned. Distillation is invariably 
too slow and expensive a process, involving 
care and ever-increasing trouble. Besides, dis- 
tilled water is not beneficial in its effects when 
used habitually. Especially is this the ease in 
growing children. 

Filtration is in common use and relied upon 
with a confidence born chiefly in ignorance and 
partly because little thought is given as to their 
actual value. Filters are of considerable serv- 
lee, it is true, but their merit is almost alto- 
gether found in their service. in furnishing 
Water acceptable to the eye and perhaps ‘to the 
taste. Under no circumstances should they be 
depended upon to remove more than a fair pro- 
portion of the disease-breeding micro-organisms. 


By CHAS. W. KESSER 


Even if it were possible for them to render a 
service equal to 99 per cent perfect, which is 
not the case, the one per cent which is bound to 
escape would simply mean that thousands of 


these health destroyers could remain in a single 
glass of water. 


More than this, filters have been known to be 
deadly germ culture beds, discharging more 
than enter them. As this is written, a condi- 
tion prevailing in an entire industrial town, 
serves to illustrate the point. A severe typhoid 
epidemic is raging, yet the entire water sup- 
ply responsible for the outbreak, is twice fil- 
tered, thoroughly, and after the most modern 
methods. This must not be construed as an at- 
tack on filters, as such is far from the inten- 
tion. Filters do serve the purpose for which 
they were designed,—that of clarifying water. 
But they cannot and must not be depended upon 
to afford a positive protection at all times and 
under all conditions. 


Boiling Water. 

Is it not well to be on the safe side? To do 
this involves almost no expense and very little 
effort. A practice dating back to Confucius 
must be resorted to, and though even this is 
subject to recent improvements in method, the 
principle itself is not open to improvement. 

How simple it is! Boil every drop of water 
which is to be used for drinking or culinary 
purposes. All the pathogenic micro-organisms, 
such as typhoid fever, dysentery and other en- 
teric troubles. The homely pot of water on the 
stove offers a perfect solution of a trying prob- 
lem. It is so trifling a procedure that it es- 
capes the attention of 999 persons out of every 
thousand, or perhaps even a greater proportion. 


“But who will drink ordinary boiled water?” 
you say. Quite right, the action of boiling does 
deprive it of its natural gases, thereby rendering 
it flat and unpalatable, and so insipid that the 
majority prefer to use the raw and better tast- 
ing article and run the risk of consequences. 
This objection has been overcome by a modern 
method which ean be adapted to every require- 
ment. The purpose of this article is not to ad- 
vertise any appliance or to advance the interests 
of any one maker. Its mission is to call atten- 
tion to the importance of the matter, to state 
the principles of the best system yet devised, so 
that all who read may profit by the information. 


Sterilization the Remedy. 

Though of short duration, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war caused the loss of nine lives from dis- 
ease to every death from bullets. These figures 
led the war department to spend months in in- 
vestigating the cause and its remedy. As the 
result, an apparatus known as a “water steril- 
izer” was placed in universal use with wonder- 
ful results.* 

The process is simply this: The water is 
sterilized through the medium of heat at a 
temperature of 212 degrees Fahrenheit, which 
authentie investigations by authorities of in- 
ternational reputation prove conclusively to be 
above the lethal temperature for all - patho- 
genic micro-organisms. As a matter of fact, 
the temperature at which bacteria are destroyed 
is much less than the atmospheric boiling 
point, though it is policy to provide a liberal 
factor of safety. The object is to hold the 
water at this point for the shortest time pos- 
sible in order that none of the gases in the 
raw water be lost In this the method is par- 
ticularly successful. Bear in mind that the 
good taste must be preserved to gain the end in 


*Forbes Sterilizer, made in Philadelphia, 


Q 


view. Dependence can always be placed in 
the laws of nature. 


An Economical Apparatus. 

Another feature which is worthy of note is 
that the construction is such that the out- 
going water imparts practically all its heat, with- 
out waste, to the incoming raw water, the 
product leaving the apparatus almost as cold as 
it entered. Nearly all the heat is thereby util- 
ized—used over and over again—and the con- 
sequent economy and ease of operation is ap- 
parent. 

In designing such apparatus it is well to 
bear in mind the feature which really makes 
it valuable. The water must retain its nat- 
ural gases and its pleasing taste. It should 
not resemble the boiled product in any re- 
spect, except in the freedom from germs; 
otherwise it will be avoided. No matter what 
water be treated, even when from the finest 
spring, it must be as acceptable to the palate 
as before the sterilizing operation. This brings 
to mind a thought which deserves considera- 
tion: Water from the best source, whether well, 
spring, or any supposedly reliable origin, may 
become contaminated without warning and 
work havoc. The pure well or spring water 
in the country is far more rare than is imag- 
ined. It is just as essential that the country 
dweller boil his drinking water as it is for 
the person living in the city to take this 
precaution. 

Boil the water. This precaution is well 
worth taking at home and away—in the school, 
the workshop or office. Typhoid fever, dysen- 
tery and all other ailments arising from this 
common source would practically disappear. 
The improvement in health and the resulting 
increase in efficiency and ambition, the conse- 
quent saving of losses of time, of life and of 
money, make this practice one which ought to 
be in general use. 


DEFECTIVES.—The necessity of educating 
mentally and physically defective children at 
the expense of the state is generally recognized. 
Schools for such children are a part of the pub- 
lic school system in California, Ohio, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. In- 
stitutions more or less closely connected with 
the public schools exist in at least twenty-six 
of the remaining states. 


There are two general classes of defectives. 
The first includes such as cannot be schooled 
in the regular classes, and require special in- 
stitutions for their care. These are feeble- 
minded, blind, and deaf children. Such of the 
first named as are not susceptible to improve- 
ment must, of course, be taken care of in state 
or private institutions. The tendency in larger 
cities is to provide day schools for the blind 
and deaf, in order not to deprive these children 
of the benefits of home surroundings and to 
save them from the evils of institutional life. 
The schools train such children so that they are 
able to take their place, in the world, as well 
as normal children do. 


The second class includes backward children, 
and such as have more or less important phy- 
sical defects. All of these are taken care of in 
special day schools. Where there are not 
enough to establish a separate school, ungraded 
classes are provided under qualified teachers. 
The object always kept in view is to relieve the 
deficiency and train the child, as much as pos- 
sible, to take its place as a self-sustaining citi- 
zen. 
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A WHOLESOME POLICY. 

A general tendency in the administration 
of city schools is the gradual separation of the 
legislative and executive functions. School 
boards are reserving the former more strictly 
to themselves and are delegating the latter 
more completely to the superintendents and 
principals whom they have employed. 

For many years school trustees performed 
all the executive work connected with the 
schools. In the rural school districts and in 
smaller communities where there is no profes- 
sional supervision of schools this is still the 
case. In the cities the school boards have, 
however, withdrawn from performing the ex- 
ecutive duties and content themselves with pre- 
scribing general policies. The superintendent 
and the other professional factors initiate and 
execute; the school board approves or disap- 
proves. 

The president of the school board of Au- 
burn, New York, who has studied this prob- 
lem, writes very aptly: 

“Members of the board have vocations out- 
side the school. To perform successfully and 
intelligently executive duties in connection 
with a school system requires not only much 
time, but also technical training and school- 
room experience. This is the work of spe- 
cialists and should not be required of school 
commissioners, no matter how willing or self- 
sacrificing they may be. 

“This policy of the board has materially 
aided in making the organization of our 
schools more perfect. Each one in the school 
sible as far as he has authority and no further ; 
thus it is easy to locate responsibility and loy- 
alty is aroused.” 


“DEADLOCKED” SCHOOL BOARDS. 

The daily press has recently recorded a 
number of “deadlocks” in school boards over 
the selection of a principal, a teacher or a 
janitor. In several cases in the state of Penn- 
sylvania the courts have been appealed to with 
the result that the members have been sum- 
marily evicted from office and an entirely new 
body chosen. 


The source of trouble in cases of this kind 


invariably lies in the fact that the board is 
composed of an even number of members. 
Occasionally the boards are strictly bi-partisan 
in character and party zeal leads the members 
to forget the good of the schools. 

While such tangles as “deadlocks” may often 
demonstrate zeal and tenacity of purpose on 
the part of individual school board members, 
they are, nevertheless, unfortunate and detri- 
mental to the schools. No good can possibly 
result from an interruption of the administra- 


SchoolfoadFournal 
tive work. Deadlocks give rise to public scan- 


dal, engender distrust in the character of the 
school board, and undermine discipline. 


SCHOOLS IN THE PARKS. 

The suggestion that the public schools of 
Boston be placed in the parks has been dis- 
cussed with considerable interest in the press, 
buf seems to have found scant attention from 
schoolmen. To place the schools in or adjoin- 
ing a well-kept park would certainly afford ad- 
vantages which a crowded city quarter cannot 
give. The setting in a park would allow the 
architect wider latitude in the design of build- 
ings. The curriculum would be benefited by 
advantages for nature study, systematized 
play, ete. The health of the children would 
be promoted by more healthful surroundings. 

Ideal schools would result from a complete 
application of the plan, but they would not be 
practical. It has always been a maxim that 
the school should be in the center of the dis- 
trict it draws from. Transportation would be 
the first difficulty to confront the park schools, 
and this in itself would be sufficient to make 
them impossible under present day conditions. 
A second problem would be the feeding of the 
children at noon. Certainly only a small num- 
ber could reach their homes. The rest would 
be obliged to bring a cold lunch or purchase a 
warm meal at the school. It has been sug- 
gested that the school authorities furnish the 
lunches without cost to the children, but this is 
not feasible because of the expense. 


THE WASHINGTON SITUATION. 

The difficulties between Supt. W. E. Chan- 
cellor and the school board of the District of 
Columbia seem no nearer solution now than 
they were a month ago. Mr. Chancellor con- 
tinues in full charge of the schools, while the 
board is more determined than ever to dismiss 
him. To complicate matters still more, Con- 
gress has taken a hand in the affair, and it is 
possible that it will be threshed out before a 
committee of the senate. . 

Whatever the opinion of the outside ob- 
server may be, two conclusions are forced upon 
him. ‘The school law which was passed by the 
conditions then existing in the city is an abso- 
lute failure. The school board, whether act- 
ing justly or unjustly, is unable to deal with 
the situation in a satisfactory manner. 

Apparently the only solution in sight is the 
passage of a bill introduced in the House un- 
der which the school board is to be abolished 
and the office of “commissioner of education” 
is to be created. Details of this bill are 
printed on another page of this journal. 

The present state of affairs is so complicat- 
ed and so intolerable that immediate action is 
necessary on the part of Congress. The bill 
seems to be the only means of severing the 
Gordian knot. 


SEND YOUR SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The value of educational gatherings held 
from time to time by county, state or national 
organizations can hardly be over-estimated. 
They are the means of refreshing and strength- 
ening educators, and give them new vigor and 
encouragement for their arduous duties. The 
superintendent must keep in touch with the ed- 
ucational progress of the day, and nothing can 
stimulate him more than the conventions or 
meetings of educators, where mind clashes with 





mind, and where the best thoughts are brought 
into expression. 

The average school board appreciates thege 
meetings and encourages them by giving it, 
superintendent leave of absence to attend, ang 
by covering what expense the trip may entail 

We meet with boards occasionally, howeye 
who take a narrow view of the matter, refusing 
either to grant the leave of absence or reim. 
burse the superintendent. In these instan 
we imagine, ignorance of the value of the meg. 
ing is at fault. 

During the month of February the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence Will be 
held at Washington, D. C. -It must. be consid. 
ered the most important educational meeting 


-of the year, which every superintendent should 


attend. The national summer meetings, it may 
be said, combine, owing to the season, some 
features of pleasure, and the effort for knowl. 
edge may not be as intense. The winter meet. 
ings, however, are strictly devoted to the edy 
cational problems of the hour, and to sud 
subjects as come within the range of superin- 
tendents’ labors. 


over-estimated. 

School boards should not only permit, but 
urge, their superintendents to go, and pay their 
expenses. We venture to say that no portion of 
the public school fund can be more wisely spent. 
Members of school boards who have ever at 
tended state or national educational gatherings 


will never dispute the allowance of a small ex- 
pense. 


Their importance cannot be 


Those who wish to be conservative in the mat- 
ter may require the superintendent to make an 
official report of what he heard and saw. But 
let him go to the superintendents’ meetings, 


give him ample leave of absence, and pay his 
expenses. 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

In an Iowa city there has been more or less 
trouble and difference of opinion, writes an 
Iowa editor, because the board of health has 
ordered the daily medical inspection of the 
schools, while a scarlet fever epidemic is rag- 
ing in the town. This is done in order that 
new cases can be detected at once and isolated 
before the disease has made great headway and 
before it has been possible to communicate the 
trouble to many others. 

No doubt the idea is good, and if faithfully 
carried out the plan will prove helpful. But 
right here the question may be in order: If 
inspection of the schools and daily inspection is 
a good thing during an epidemic, why not have 
daily or weekly or semi-weekly inspection of 
the schools all the time? In that manner it 
might be possible to prevent epidemics, and that 
seems to be the practical way to go to work. 
The inspection after the epidemic has broken 
out may or may not be fruitful of good results. 
The inspection that would have caught the very 
first case and would have prevented the disease 
from spreading, would have been ideal. 

The secretary of the Iowa state board of 
health came out recently with a pronuncia 
mento against the inspection of schools; that 
is, of the scholars. Perhaps the good man is 
right. The board has the buildings inspected 
by competent mechanics and builders. The 
boilers are inspected at’ intervals by experts. 
Everything else about the buildings is inspect- 
ed and the secretary of the board of health 
suggests closer inspection of schoolhouses and 
school grounds. But he seems to miss the most 
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The little school mam returns with new ideas. 


important thing in the whole business when he 
objects to the inspection of the pupils. The 
sight and the hearing, the general condition of 
the children, are surely of as great importance 
as are the boilers or the roofs or the electric 
wiring or everything else about the buildings 
that is inspected now and then. We inspect by 
fre-policemen in order to prevent fires; we 
ought to inspect by competent physicians in or- 
der that epidemics may be prevented. 


NEW SCHOOLS FOR 1908. 

The year just closed has been an active one 
in the construction of new school buildings and 
appears to have exceeded in every direction the 
previous year. 

The growth has been natural and may confi- 
dently be expected to continue during 1908. 
From information at our disposal the financial 
depression felt in the business world is not 
likely to affect the proposed construction of 
schools, and architects, heating and ventilating 
contractors, school furniture and equipment 
frms may look forward to a good year’s busi- 
ness. 

School boards need have no hesitancy in of- 
fering school bonds for sale. Public securities 
now meet a readier sale and command a better 
price than any form of industrials. It is but 
natural that investors should have more confi- 
dence in the stability of communities than in 
ventures which may net a higher rate of inter- 
est, but which, under the present day conditions, 
are extremely hazardous 








WANTED‘ 


700 
TEACHERS’ 
AT ONCE 







Apply 
N. Y. Board of 
Education — 


New York needs Teachers. 





The President will receive the Department of 
Superintendence. 


OUR CARTOONS. 

The charge that commercial interests domi- 
nate school boards has been frequently made 
and vehemently denied. It must be conceded, 
however, that there are boards which have at 
times permitted themselves to be used as tools 
of large corporate interests to the detriment of 
the schools. The condition depicted in our 
large cartoon is happily very infrequent. 

New York City is in need of seven hundred 
teachers and conditions do not promise to im- 
prove for several months. 

The night schools have rightly been termed a 
logical extension of the public school. They 
are doing more for adult education and for the 
Americanization of the foreigner than any other 
agency. 

Swarthmore College has rejected the millions 
offered by Miss Anna T. Jeanes, the eccentric 
quakeress. It has performed a true service to 
college education in proving that its freedom is 
not for sale. 

The war against high school frats goes on 
merrily and every month records the ejection 
of these organizations in some city of the 
country. 

The winter conventions of teachers were 
successfully held during the Christmas holi- 
days. It may safely be assumed that the little 
schoolma’am returned to her duties with re- 
newed vigor. 


SECRET SOCIETIES.— Secret organiza- 
tions among high school students, based on the 
fraternities and sororities in the colleges, have 
been looked upon with disfavor by school 
authorities. 





Night schools resume sessions in January for winter term. 
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Swarthmore college rejects the Jeanes bequest. 


A committee of the National Association of 
Secondary Schools has summarized the argu- 
ments against these societies in the following 
language. They are: 

1. Undemocratic for public institutions. 

2. A menace to school discipline. 

3. They draw a line between the rich and 
poor pupils. 

4, Breed clannishness, snobbery and a pat- 
ronizing air to non-members. 

5. Allegiance to fraternities often exceeds 
allegiance to schools. 

6. Social differences are nursed. 

7. Attention is distracted from school work. 

8. Teachers, parents and school men oppose 
them. 

9. They lead to extravagance and dissipa- 
tion. 

10. School honors are monopolized by society 
men through unjust combinations, thus de- 
stroying opportunities for efficiency. 

11. They discourage literary, art and sci- 
ence societies. 

12. Form a habit of leaving home. 

13. Schools become clubhouses for boys and 
girls, not seats of learning. 

The Supreme Court of the state of Washing- 
ton has held that school boards. have authority 
to deny to those pupils belonging to a secret 
fraternity contrary to the rules of the school, 
participation in athletic, literary, military and 
similar school organizations, constituting no 
part of the school work, though the méetings of 
the fraternity are held ag the homes of the 
members after school hours, and with parental 
consent. 

In Indiana, Kansas, California and Minne- 
sota high school students are forbidden by 
state law to join secret societies. 





Cartoonist Steele’s idea of High School frats. 
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NEW TYPE OF SCHOOL. 

A new type of school building has been officially adopted 
by the school board of Chicago as the standard for ele- 
mentary schools to be erected within the next two years. 

The new plans, which were prepared by School Architect‘ 
Dwight H. Perkins, were made necessary primarily by the 
rapid inerease in school attendance, which has nearly 
swamped the school system within the last five years. In 
place of a standard building of twenty-six rooms, accommo- 
dating an average of 1,300 pupils, the new structure will 
have, when completed, forty rooms.. Each building will in- 
clude a kindergarten room,.and an assembly hall, with a 
capacity of from 850 to 1,000. 

The structure will be built in three sections—a central sec- 
tion of twenty rooms, containing the assembly-hall aid all 
the other rooms necessary for a complete school equipment, 
and two wings of ten rooms each. The central section, in 
each case, will be built first, and will be used as a complete 
building until increase in population makes the erection of 
one or both wings necessary. The average cost per room of 
the new buildings will be $8,000, as against $11,000 for the 
old type. ; 

The most radical feature of the new buildings will be the 
complete elimination of the basement. Toilet conveniences 
will be placed in “tower rooms” on each floor. 


Fresh Air for Schools. 

Supt. Olsen of Minnesota recently stated that the school 
children of the state are as much entitled to fresh air as are 
the inmates of the jails and prisons. He referred especially 
to schools equipped with ventilating systems which do not 
perform their work properly. Under the rules of the state 
high school board no high school can receive state aid unless 
it is provided with a ventilating system. Many schools, 
however, have plants which do not perform their work, as 
has been shown by hygrometer tests. The department of 
public instruction, under Mr. Olsen’s direction, has now 
determined to test every school in the state and insist that 
the proper hourly supply of fresh air is afforded. The state 
graded and high school inspectors have been provided with 
the necessary instruments to test every building which they 
visit. 


Fifth Ward School, Lawton. 
(Page 11) 

The new school building in course of construction for the 
Lawton, Okla., school board has been planned to meet the 
requirements of southern climatic conditjons without sac- 
rificing in the least convenience or economy. 

The exterior of the building is of a good quality of 
mottled gray pressed brick with Carthage blue limestone 


trimmings. Including heating and plumbing, the cost of the 


building will be $23,000. 


In arranging the floor plans the architect has been espe- | 


cially careful to economize upon space with due regard to 


the best methods of Supervision. A teacher standing in the | 


middle of the central hall can command a view of each 
classroom and cloakroom, as well as of the stairway, without 
changing position. 

The basement will contain two well lighted rooms for 
manual training, a boiler room, and sanitary rooms for 
both sexes. 

The first floor has four grade classrooms, with cloakrooms 
adjacent. Each classroom is lighted on two sides and so 
arranged that the best light will come-over the pupil’s left 
shoulder. The windows in the rear of each room are short 
and extend from the top of the blackboards to the ceiling. 
This arrangement is especially advantageous in the summer 
time, when the hot weather makes natural ventilation a 
necessity. The cloakrooms on this floor, like those above, 
are fitted with hooks, shelves and overshoe racks. 


The second floor is practically identical with the first. An 
office for the principal is ingeniously provided above the 
vestibule on the first floor. 

The heating and ventilation system consists of a low 
pressure, gravity steam plant. Radiation is both direct and 
indirect and is guaranteed to supply sufficient warm air to 
each room according to the best sanitary standards. The 
cost of the heating plant will be about $3,000 when complete. 


Inquiries concerning schools illustrated in these pages 
should be directed to the architects. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLANS, NEW SCHOOL AT THIRD AVENUE AND PINE STREET, 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
See Front Elevation, page 11. 
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SIDE ELEVATION, NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL AT THIRD AVENUE AND PINE STREET, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


Ernest A. Arend and Kleeman A. Fowler, Associate Architects. Engravings courtesy of 
Supt. F, S. Shepperd. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, LAWTON, OKLA., SCHOOL. 
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NEW FIFTH WARD SCHOOL, LAWTON, OKLA. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, LAWTON, OKLA., SCHOOL. 





FRONT ELEVATION, NEW PRIMARY SCHOOL AT THIRD AVENUE AND PINE STREET, ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Ernest A. Arend and Kleeman A. Fowler, Associate Architects. 
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School Architecture 


PRIMARY SCHOOL, ASBURY PARK. 

The plans of the new primary school build- 
ing recently completed at Third avenue and 
Pine street, in Asbury Park, are well worth 
studying. They are the work of Ernest A. 
Arend and Klemann & Fowler and display care- 
ful attention to the latest thought in school 
architecture. 

The exterior is English in style and measures 
120 by 63 feet. Accommodations are provided 
for 645 children. 

Brick, faced with Harvard stretchers and 
headers has been employed in the walls. The 
trimming consists of buff Indiana limestone; 
the metal work is copper and the roof is slag. 
The basement construction and the interior 
steel frame are fireproofed, but the balance is 
non-fireproof. 

The basement is given up to manual training 
and domestic science rooms, janitor’s room, etc. 
The heating and ventilating apparatus occupies 
the middle portion and consists of a direct and 
indirect steam plant, installed at a cost of $16,- 
000. The supply and exhaust fans for ventila- 
tion are driven by electric power. Steam coils 
temper all air delivered into the classrooms, 
and radiators under the windows supply direct 
radiation. The whole system is automatically 
controlled by the Johnson system of regulation. 

Four standard classrooms and wardrobes, a 
kindergarten and a retiring room for teachers 
are located on the first floor. The kindergarten 
has an open wood fireplace at one end and is 
divided in the middle by a sliding partition. 
The teachers’ room has a convenient locker 
room adjoining where wraps and other per- 
sonal belongings may be stored. A feature 
which commends itself forcibly is the medical 
inspector’s room. 

The second floor is similar to the first in its 
general arrangement. A room for the principal 
occupies the space directly above the teachers’ 
room below. Toilet rooms for both sexes are 
on this floor. 

The cloakrooms are fitted with racks and 
hooks, heated by steam coils and ventilated by 
supply and exhaust registers. 

The total cost of the building, including 
heating and ventilation, ready to receive furni- 
ture, amounted to about $80,000. 


FIREPROOF VS. FIRETRAP CONSTRUC- 
TION. — 

A short item in the December issue of the 

School Board Journal stating that a school at 

Shelton, Conn., was being erected more cheaply 


by the fireproof than the ordinary method of 
construction aroused the interests of architects 
and schoolmen. It seemed hardly possible to 
build a school absolutely fireproof at a lower 
cost than by mill construction. 

In response to a request for a statement show- 
ing the comparative cost, Meloy & Beckwith, 
who designed the building, stated recently that 
when they were authorized to prepare plans 
they recommended fireproof construction. They 
had made a careful study of the various meth- 
ods of fireproofing and accordingly drew plans 
and procured estimates on both styles. The 
result was that the figures strongly favored the 
fireproof method. 

The non-fireproof building was to have been 
of mill construction with plank floors and 
seven-eighths inch finish floor on top and deaf- 
ening felt between. The walls were to have 
been of brick and the roof high pitched covered 
with slate. 

The fireproof building now in course of con- 
struction is being built of hollow terra cotta 
walls, panels covered with stucco. The floors 
are of reinforced concrete and tile, with a 
seven-eighths inch maple finish floor. The in- 
side partitions are of terra cotta and the stairs 
are concrete. The roof is a combination of hol- 
low tile and concrete and forms the ceiling of 
the second story. 

The classrooms are lighted from one side by 
windows which are approximately 25 per cent 
of the area of the room. Each room is pro- 
vided with a bookease and a teachers’ ward- 
robe. The woodwork is of hard wood in nat- 
ural finish. A sanitary base is provided be- 
tween the washboards and the floors. 

The wardrobes for the children are arranged 
to be under the control of the teacher and are 
equipped with appliances for hanging and dry- 
ing wet clothes. They contain umbrella racks 
with drip pans and overflow. Each has outside 
light and is fully ventilated. 

All ‘corridors are provided with drinking 
fountains and foot warming registers. 

The basement contains recreation rooms for 
boys and girls, a storage room for the janitor, 
toilets, boiler-room, ete. The plumbing fixtures 
are of the best, well vented, and built after 
designs recommended by the Boston school- 
house commission. 

The heating is a direct-indirect steam sys- 
tem and tempered air is furnished to each room 
by ducts from the heating chambers in the 
basement. Steam coils are also placed under 
the windows to give auxiliary heat in extreme 


NEW SCHOOL, SHELTON, CONN. 


Meloy & Beckwith, Architects. 


cold and windy weather. All rooms are venti. 
lated through aspiration shafts. 

The following is the comparative cost of nil 
construction for the building at Shelton, gn 
of a brick building now being erected at Bridge 
port, Conn., of the same size, with wood Con. 
struction for all floors and partitions. The 
of fireproof building adopted by the Shelton 
school board is shown in the third column: 

Brick and 
Brick and wood  Fireprogt 
millcons. joistcons. cong, 


Shelton. Bridgept. Sheltop, 
Mason work ...... $15,330 $16,412 $23.99) 
Carp. and roofing. . 17,289 16,200 5,981 


Plumb’g, metal wk., 
heating and ven- 








CHRUIOR 6c. secss. E8967 10,367 TAT 
PORE +6 05.0000 834 826 608 
$41,720 $43,805 $37,999 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

North Carolina. State Supt. of Publie In. 
struction J. Y. Joyner is having prepared fo 
the printers a new volume devoted to plans for 
public school buildings, with one to six room 
capacity. The first work of this kind was done 
in 1903 and the results have been phenomenal. 
ly gratifying in bringing about the erection of 
superior buildings especially adapted to public 
school purposes. There will be a number of yet 
more improved plans in the forthcoming book, 
and there will be specifications and contract 
forms. The plans are by Barrett & Thompson, 
architects of Raleigh, and under special con- 
tract the specifications for any of the buildings 
will be available by school committees for a 
nominal sum. 

The action of the auditor general of Michi- 
gan in withholding one-half of the apportion- 
ment due the schools of the upper peninsula 
has caused. considerable bitterness. 

Springfield, O. The janitors of the public 
school buildings have been granted Saturday 
half holidays. 


SWEEPING.—Schoolroom dust is a clearing 
house for germs and its thorough removal ‘is 
one of the most important features of school 
hygiene. Extensive experiments have shown 
that kerosene or coal oil applied to the fiber or 
bristles of a floor brush is most efficient for this 
purpose. Brushes are now made with a reser- 
voir for automatically moistening the fiber, 
which wipe up the dust with the rapidity of 
ordinary sweeping, without causing it to cit 
culate through the room. Scientific tests have 
demonstrated that this method reduces dust 
more than 90%, as compared to ordinary dry 
brush sweeping. 


A SCHOOLHOUSE DESIGN. 
By Paul O. Moratz, Bloomington, Ill. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

A committee of the Rockford (Ill.) school 
hoard headed by Dr. T. H. Culhane has recom- 
nended the introduction of medical inspection 
into the public schools. In support of its rec- 
ommendation a report was submitted giving 
the following reasons: 

“Medical inspection has shown conclusively 
that the schools are a principal means of dis- 
gminating disease throughout the community. 

“One of the reasons why the above is true is 
that children go to school with light cases of 
measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria and return 
to school while still in a condition to transmit 
disease. Medical inspection can largely pre- 
yent the dissemination of disease in the schools. 
Children go to school while suffering from se- 
vere contagious diseases and can be greatly 
henefited by medical inspection resulting in no- 
tifieation of parents. 

“There is a great mass of evidence showing 
enclusively that a large percentage of school 
children—from 20 to 30 per cent—are defective 
in sight and hearing. These defects increase 
with the length of school attendance and conse- 
quent upon it. About 5 per cent of school chil- 
dren are so defective in hearing as to seriously 
interfere with their school work. Only a small 
minority of these defects are discovered by the 
teachers, the parents or the pupils themselves. 

“The results of children attempting to do 
school work while subject to these defects in- 
dude great injury to the eyes, often resulting 
in blindness; great injury to the nervous sys- 
tem owing to eye strain; depression owing to 
inability to do what other children can do, 
such inability proceeding, in the opinion of the 
teacher, the parent and the child itself, from 
mental deficiency, when really the cause is in- 
ability to see or hear; truancy leading fre- 
quently to delinquency and crime.” 


The St. Louis school board has appointed a 
physician to act as medical adviser for the spe- 
tial schools which have recently been organized. 
The children attending these schools are mostly 
backward; some are mentally deficient and oth- 
ers have nervous or physical defects which make 
it desirable that they be segregated. The medi- 
eal adviser examines all children who are rec- 
ommended for admission to the special schools, 
and his diagnosis forms an important factor in 
the disposal of each case. This diagnosis is 
specially directed toward discovering means of 
tlieving nervous and physical defects which 
have a bearing upon the mental condition of 
the child. 

Another duty of the adviser is periodic the 
«amination of children in the special classes. 
This examination is made to record the im- 
provement noted in the condition of the chil- 
dren and to make recommendations for their 


. Care and instruction. 


Since there are but 180 children in the spe- 
cial classes, the majority of the medical ad- 
viser’s time is spent in inspecting the sanitary 
conditions of all the public school buildings, 
observing the teaching with reference to the 
hygienic aspects of the instruction given. 


Louisiana School Boards. 


J. L. Alleman, secretary of the Louisiana 
School Board Association, announces that a 
meeting of the association will be held in New 
Orleans beginning April 2 and continuing un- 
lil April 4. This meeting will be held at the 
Same time that the Louisiana State Teachers’ 


Association meets in New Orleans. The School 
Board Association is composed of the members 
of the parish school boards from the. different 
parishes of the state and the parish superin- 
tendents. The officers of the association are: 
Dr. N. P. Moss of Lafayette, president; Supt. 
J. M. Davies of Minden, treasurer, and J. L. 
Allen of Baton Rouge, state institute conductor, 
secretary. The program for the meeting of the 
association is now in course of completion and 
will be announced at an early date. 


THE SELECTION AND ASSIGNMENT OF 


: TEACHERS. 
By Supt. A. Palmer, Marshalltown. 

In general the selection of teachers includes 
a fitness for the particular thing which the 
superintendent wishes to work out in his school. 
He may want a teacher to follow out his own 
ideas of the curriculum which he has made to 
the very letter, in order to work out the educa- 
tion which he desires. In that case he must 
satisfy himself that the teacher possesses no 
particular ideas of her own, but is perfectly 
willing to engage to carry out the plans of his 
curriculum. 

In another phase of selection the superintend- 
ent may desire to give the teacher large free- 
dom to impress her individuality and her own 
pedagogical ideas, insisting only that the teach- 
er shall not in any sense be an extremist, and 
that she shall, so far as the general plan of the 
school is concerned, be loyal to it. Such lib- 
erty on the part of a professional teacher should 
not permit gossip and cavil, but should be that 
sort of spirit and power that works life and 
individuality into the school. 

Again, the selection of a teacher may involve 
two ideas of discipline; the one a severe cor- 
poral punishment type, the other the self-gov- 
ernment plan. In the former the teacher must 
possess the power of command and control; in 
the latter the teacher should have the power to 
guide and direct the spontaneous impulse and 
ideas of the children so that the pupils may do 
their work with complete freedom, unaware of 
any control proceeding from the teacher. 

When a superintendent has decided that he 
wants his educational plan to work out the 
business of selecting a teacher becomes a defi- 
nite matter. Perhaps most of our good schools 
agree that the curriculum is secondary to the 
teacher; and that the greatest teacher and 
school is the one wherein the personality and 
the ability of the teacher may have unrestrained 
course and freedom. 

To lay any specific number of tests in the 
selection of such teachers is impossible, for 
many important attributes of the good teacher 
are not expressed in words. But in a conven- 
tional way we may agree upon the following 
course of proceeding when selecting a teacher: 
First, we consider her scholarship. On this 
point of professional ability, it seems to me, 
the schools should soon demand that the teach- 
er have a high school education supplemented 
by a four years’ college course. In addition to 
this the teacher should have at least one year in 
a standard normal school, and to the above re- 
quirements should be added two years of suc- 
cessful experience. Such a preparation seems 
essential to well developed graded schools of 
the greater and the larger cities, including the 
high schools of such cities. Teachers who have 
the preparation which has been outlined should 
content themselves getting their experience in 
the smaller schools. Large city schools have 
much better equipment than smaller cities and 


they pay, as a rule, greater salaries for the 
same work. For example, Minneapolis pays 
$75 per month for eighth grade position, while 
the average graded school in Iowa pays in the 
eighth grade $45 to $50. For this reason I 
think the teacher for the larger city schools 
should measure up to the outlined requirements. 

As a rule no teacher should be selected ex- 
cept upon personal interview. This should 
satisfy the questions as to the naturalness and 
the frankness of the person, the general phy- 
sical appearance of the candidate, the qualities 
of sympathy and seriousness, and the at- 
tractiveness and personality which the teacher 
possesses. In a personal interview also the 
dress and the manner of the candidate will be 
noticed, as well as the voice and the language 
of the person. 

Aside from this personal interview, the su- 
perintendent and the committee must depend 
more or less upon testimonials. In consider- 
ing these: (1) The standing of the person 
who gives the testimonial should be noted. (2) 
The previous testimonials which this person 
may have given should be kept in mind. (3) 
The relation of the writer to the person of 
whom the testimonial is written should be 
considered. (4) As a final test of his recom- 
mendations the committee should visit the 
teacher in the practical, work which he may 
be doing. 

Two points in the assignment of teachers 
must be kept in mind: (1) Judgment must 
be exercised in fitting the new teacher into a 
vacant position. Here it is quite essential that 
the superintendent shall at once understand 
the character of the school, as well as the 
teacher whom he is selecting. (2) After a 
year’s work with the corps of teachers, it is 
quite necessary for the superintendent to more 
properly adjust some teachers who have been 
in certain grades, and fit them better not only 
to the grade, but to the purpose of strengthen- 
ing the entire school.—Abstract of address. 


Richard T. Crane, who has endowed a num- 
ber of manual training schools in the city of 
Chicago, takes an extremely pessimistic view of 
higher technical training. Mr. Crane believes 
that the elementary schools should be built up 
before public funds are expended for high 
schools. 

Graded schools for the rural districts is an 
ideal which is about to be made a reality by 
Senator J. H. Stout of Menomonie, Wis. 

His intention is to build a central school 
large enough to accommodate all the pupils in 
nine of ten country districts, and to depend 
upon trolley cars to bring those to school whose 
homes are at a distance. The school will con- 
tain ten grades, including the curriculum 
usually afforded the first two years of the ordi- 
nary high school course. 


The public night schools of Chicago closed 
with entertainments given by the pupils on 
December 14. 

Reports show that the fall term of 1907 has 
been a record breaker in attendance. More 
persons applied for admission than could be 
accommodated. The attendance was 13,000, 
against 10,000 last year. 

The work this year has been better done than 


in former years, according to the teachers. The- 


boys made benches, bureaus, chairs, medicine 
chests and other articles; while the girls were 
taught cooking and sewing. Other studies 
taken up were: Bookkeeping, shorthand and 
typewriting, mechanical drawing, and the or- 
dinary grades of work. 

The night pupils show more interest in their 
studies than the day pupils, the teachers say, 
because naturally they are persons anxious to 
make the most of their time. 













































































The introduction of social centers as an ad- 
junct to the evening school work is being con- 


sidered by the Milwaukee school board. It is 
proposed to appropriate the sum of $25,000, add 
gymnasium work, music, cooking and sewing, 
and place a branch library in each evening 
school. The movement is opposed by some who 
hold that the original purpose of the evening 
schools should be more ‘fully realized before ex- 
tensions are made. 

New York City is short nearly seven hundred 
teachers. 

Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has de- 
cided to begin a trade school upon recommenda- 
tion of Supt. W. H. Elson. An evening class 
of boys and young men has been begun to teach 
the machinist’s trade. The class is limited to 
ten students for the present. 


The bible will not be introduced into the Chi- 
cago public schools. A sub-committee ap- 
pointed in November to recommend a book of 
non-sectarian selections from the scriptures re- 
turned a report mentioning three suitable books. 
In consequence of the expressions of public 
opinions the committee requested that its report 
be laid on the table. Protests against any books 
were most vehement from the members of the 
Jewish religion. 

So-called “school lunches” have been intro- 
duced in the public schools of Houston, Texas, 
to provide poor children with much-needed food. 
To prevent misunderstandings in the control 
of these lunches, the board has stated its policy 
in a set of resolutions. These read: 


“1. It is the policy of the board to encour- 
age the serving of sanitary and _ nutritious 
lunches at the various -buildings at the lowest 
practicable cost. 


“9. In order to properly safeguard the work, 
the board is unwilling for it to be undertaken 
at any building, except under the supervision of 
the domestic science department of the schools, 
or a mothers’ club, or some representative com- 
mittee of mothers, who will see to it that the 
food is of a proper kind and properly prepared. 

“3. The board is not willing for this work 
to be done under any circumstances by the jan- 
itor, or by the principal or teachers of a build- 
ing. 

“4. The board is unwilling for anything to 
be sold at a school building or on school grounds 
‘except lunches of such a nature that the chil- 
dren can not properly take with them. This 
would apply to fruits, candies, stationery and 
school supplies. 

“5. The board is unwilling for the children 
of a building to be asked to contribute money 
for any purchase, unless specially authorized 
by the board.” 

Supt. John T. Freeman of Schenectady, N. 
Y., has reported to the school board the success 
of a plan of keeping a class under one teacher 
during two years. Every teacher in charge of 
an even numbered grade is promoted with the 
class and after teaching them the second year is 
returned to the original grade. Mr. Freeman 
finds that the plan effects a saving of time for 
the pupils, in that the teacher is not required 
to spend a half year “discovering” her charges. 

St. Louis, Mo. Mr. George Platt Knox, prin- 
cipal of the Yeatman high school, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of schools to 
succeed the late Charles M. Foster. 


New York City. The board of education 
voted down the proposition that the superin- 
tendent of schools should, on instructions from 
the board, write the text books required in the 
publie schools. The arguments of lack of time, 
unfitness and the impossibility of pressing prin- 
cipals or teachers into service against their own 
wishes, were advanced against the proposition 
and carried. The state printing plan is not a 
suecess and some doubt exists as to whether a 
local plan would succeed. 

The school board of Gary, Indiana, has deter- 
mined to make the first school building which it 
erects a model. Negotiations have been opened 
with Commissioner Ittner of St. Louis to seeure 
his services for designing the building. 


N. E. A. TO MEET AT CLEVELAND. 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the First Convention. 

The executive committee of the National 
Edueation Association has authorized the an- 
nouncement that all local conditions for hold- 
ing the next annual convention in Cleveland, 
Ohio, have been found satisfactory. The choice 
of the board of directors made at the Los An- 
geles convention is confirmed, and Cleveland is 
selected for the forty-sixth annual convention, 
June 29.to July 3, 1908. 

While the railroad rates have not as yet been 
fully determined, there are good reasons for 
confidence that the rates will not be higher than 
in former years. This question is now under 
consideration by the lines in interest. 

It was a source of regret to all members that 
it was not possible to hold the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the organization of the association in 
Philadelphia. The Cleveland convention, how- 
ever, will be the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first regular convention, which was held in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, August 11 to 13, 1858. It is 
appropriate that the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first convention be held in the state of Ohio; 
a state which has been one of the most loyal 
and helpful to the interests of the association 
during all those years. 

Since Cleveland is near the geographical cen- 
ter of the active membership, it is hoped that 
a large proportion of active members may be 
able to attend the next convention. 

It will be gratifying to all members to learn 
that the Los Angeles convention proved to be 
the third largest in point of membership in the 
history of the association—Boston (1903) being 
first, and Asbury Park (1905) being second. 
The total registration at Los Angeles amounted 
to 12,818, exclusive of approximately 4,500 ac- 
tive members not present at Los Angeles, to be 
included later in the title enrollment for the 
year. 


VACATION SCHOOLS. —The so-called va- 
cation schools conducted in the larger cities 
during the summer months provide for the 
children in these communities much-needed, 
pleasant and profitable employment. They keep 
the children away from the hot, crowded streets 
and prevent idleness and its attendant evils. 
The studies taken up in these schools are 
mainly: manual training in its most practical 
phases, nature study, including gardening, 
drawing and painting, physical exercises (both 
gymnastic and play), music, kindergarten 
work, ete. Excursions into the country to pub- 
lic parks, ete., are a feature; In some localities 
common branches are taught as an aid to chil- 
dren who failed of promotion. 
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School Ventilation. 
When fhe new high school build. 


Question: 
ing was built here a few years ago our city 
council thought a ventilating system could be 


dispensed with. The result is that we have q 
very fine building, but the ventilation, the most 
essential thing, was neglected. We want to get 
into communication with someone who makes 
school ventilating a specialty. We will thank 
you to send the name of someone posted on 
school ventilation whom you could recommend, 
. C. F., Mt. P’t., Wis. 

Answer: The best solution to your problem 
is mechanical ventilation. This will mean the 
employment of a fan system by which the air 
is taken in at the basement, passed over a set 
of tempering coils and by means of flues or 
duets carried into the several classrooms. The 
foul air is taken out of the classrooms by means 
of ducts and carried into the attic. A ventila- 
tor may be placed in the roof for the purpose 
of drawing out the foul air. 

The fan in the basement may be operated by 
a small engine or by electric power. If the 
former is used the exhaust steam may be led 
into the regular heating pipes. 

The present system of heating may remain 
intact and used just as you are now using it 
when occasion requires. With this arrangement 
it may seem that you are getting a dual system 
of heating; but there will be no waste in the 
heat that is required to warm the building. If 
the heat furnished by the fan is sufficient to 
warm the building the direct radiation may be 
shut off. , 

Again, if for any reason the fan does not 
work, the direct system will work just the same. 

The warm air delivered into the room 
through the ducts may be kept at an even tem- 
perature by applying thermostats. This will 
prevent the overheating of the rooms and make 
a considerable saving in the cost of fuel. 

The air ducts may be placed on the outside 
wall, obviating thereby the necessity. of break- 
ing much wall and floor space. 

As to the probable cost of securing the change 
we would suggest the following named concerns: 
The National Blower Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. F. Sturdevant Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Lewis & Kitchen, Chicago, Tl. 





These are reliable and know exactly how to ° 


perform the work. Write them and tell them 
just what you now have and what you desire 
to accomplish. 


CENSUS.—The annual school census has 
three objects. The first, of course, is to ascer- 
tain accurately how many children are of legal 
school age and to determine how many attend 
school, what schools they attend, etc. In many 
localities a second object is to provide figures 
for the distribution of state school funds. A 
third, and very important object of the census, 
hds been to afford the truant officers correct 
data for locating children who are not attend- 
ing school. 
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Modern English Lessons in Two Books. © 
Book I, the Nature of Language, Lessons in 

Language and Literature; Book II, Lessons in 

Grammar, Literature and Composition. By 


Huber Gray Buehler, head master of the 
Hotchkiss school; author of a “Modern Eng- 
lish Grammar” and “Practical Exercises in 
English,” and Carolyn W. Hotchkiss, instruc- 
tor in the Horace Mann school. teaehers’~ col- 
lege, New York City. 306 pages. Newson & 
Company, New York. 

This book is, we think, good, very good. It 
is divided logically into three parts; Sentences 
and Their Structure; The Parts of Speech, 
and Lessons in Composition, with a talk with 
the teacher, and another with the pupil, be- 
fore each division. The children of our day 
are fortunate in having these subjects put be- 
fore them in so attractive a manner. The 
book ought to be widely used. 

Home Life in All Lands. 

By Charles Morris, author of “Historical 
Tales,’ “History of the World.” 316 pages. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

A book for children that will prove as inter- 
esting as a story book, and quite as useful. 
Such a book is a supplement to a geography, 
and will fill out the skeleton framework of 
the knowledge of mere countries and their 
physical boundaries with living and _ interest- 
ing facts. “At the World’s Dinner-Table” 
tells what various foods are consumed by semi- 
civilized and barbarous peoples. 
World’s Tailor Shop,” deals of costumes, ete. 
The chapter on meetings and greetings in all 
lands is perhaps the most interesting of all. 
Larger Types of American Geography. 

Second series of type studies. By Charles 
A. MeMurry, Ph. D. 271 pages. Price, 75 
cents, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The secret of sueeess in geographical study 
is found, the author believes, first, in a wise se- 
lection of a few important types or units, and 
second, in an elaborate and fruitful treatment 
of these few topics. He uses the word “type” 
in its broad and commonly accepted meaning, 
as a representative object, not in a narrow or 
technical sense. In this sense he treats of the 
Appalachian Mountains, the Rocky Mountains, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, the first Pacific 
Railroad, the Mississippi River, the Tron and 
Steel Business, Cotton Mills and Cotton Manu- 
facture, and New York City. As a detail, the 
author treats of the Appalachian Mountains, 
in general, and then the influence of these 
mountains upon the history of the people; the 
products of the Appalachian regions, popula- 
tion and resorts, climate. The other “types” 
are treated exhaustively. The book possesses 
fine illustrations. 


From Gretna Green to Land’s End. 

By Katherine Lee Bates, professor of Eng- 
lish in Wellesley College. Illustrated from 
Photographs. 380 pages. 8vo, cloth, price, 
$2.00, net; postage, 20 cents extra. Thos. Y. 
Crowell & Clo., New York. 

Something entirely out of the ordinary. It 
8 a literary journey in England, and some- 
thing more. It is a fine piece of literature. 
It is not travel in the ordinary sense, but the 
writer takes you with her and makes you sce 
with her eyes, not only towns and downs and 
tock-bound coasts, but places made famous in 
song and story and tradition, on your journey 
with her from Gretna Green, the place of run- 
away marriages in the north countrie, down to 
the. most westerly point of Cornwall. Miss 


“In the. 
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Bates makes it interesting for you by that per- 
fect mastery she has of the facts she relates, 
and, perhaps, more so by her great powers of 
briefly but accurately describing English scen- 
ery and English skies. She never wearies. A 
few bold strokes and the scene is before you 
truly and vividly. The fact that makes the 
spot of interest is told as concisely and you are 
whisked off somewhere else. The book is a lit- 
erary pilgrimage to many noted places, but it 
is more than this; it is a guide to many of 
the most charming spots in England, but not 
in the sense that it is a tourist’s guide book, 
for it is of high literary excellence. 

The fine paper and type, between covers of 
dull red and old gold with elaborate tooling, 
make the book almost an edition de luxe of 
which the Crowell Company may well be proud. 
Of its class it is one of the finest books of the 
year. 

Selected Poems of John Milton. 

Edited by Clara H. Whitmore. 90 pages; 
manila binding; price, 12% cents; cloth bind- 
ing, price, 20 cents. University Publishing 
Co., New York. 

This number of the University Publishing 
Company’s Standard Literature series contains 
Milton’s L’Allegro, I] Penseroso, Comus and 
Lycidas. One of the features of this text is a 
fairly complete treatise on versification, and 
some good suggestions to teachers. The notes 
of the text are valuable both for teachers and 
students. 

Plant Anatomy. 


Handbook of Micro-Technie. By William 
Chase Stevens, University of Kansas. 349 


pages. Cloth. Tllustrated. Price, $2. P. Blak- 
iston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

This book will be of assistance to the study 
of plant anatomy directed to reveal the proc- 
ess of cell differentiation and the steps by 
which the nature tissues are made fit for their 
functions. The author in his preface says: 
“Tt is not nature’s way to evolve cells and tis- 
sues at random, with no problem to be solved 
by their evolution. The tissues are not an 
aimless expression of the power of variability. 
Rather they represent the means of the tri- 
umph of living organisms over the conditions 
and forees which make up their environment.” 

This book attempts to point out how plants 
arrive at this achievement by the evolution of 
the different physiological tissue, and how the 
tissue systems evolve from the undifferentiated 
embryonic tissue, and how the tissue systems 
are adapted to carry out the plant’s vegetative 
functions. At the close of each chapter are 
given directions for observations that will af- 
ford a good foundation for critical discussion. 
Chapters in microchemistry are given to enable 
the student to undertake work in pharma- 
cognosy and pure food and drug investigations. 
The Flag Raising. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
ature Series. 71 


Riverside Liter- 
pages. Price, paper, 15 
cents; linen, 25 cents, net, postpaid. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., New York, Chicago. 

The Flag Raising is taken from this popu- 
lar author’s “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” 
This selection, with its quaint charm, will be 
appreciated alike by teachers and pupils as an 
interesting -presentation in narrative from a 
typical experience from the life of a child with 
the great gift of imagination. There are five 
chapters given here, all of which are exquisite. 
Another Book of Verses for Children. 

Edited by E. V. Lucas. Cloth. 
Tllustrated. Price, $1.50, net. 
Company, New York, Chicago. 

Poetry for children, not merely poetry, has 
been the principle observed in the selection of 
the pieces which comprise this beautiful book. 
The editor has chosen from a wide range of 
material and has included many old and nearly 
forgotten—but not the less charming—poems 


431 pages. 
The Maemillan 


15 


for boys and girls. With its predecessor, “A 
.-Book of Verses for Children,” it forms a valu- 
able library of verse for, the young. 
Emerson’s Essays. 

Selected and edited by Edna L. Turpin, au- 
thor of “Stories from American History.” 336 
pages. Mailing price, 40 cents. Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York. 

This is the fourth book of Merrill’s English 


texts: It contains ‘eleven of Emerson’s best 
known essays, including “The American 


Scholar,” “Circles,” “Compensation,” “Friend- 
ship,” ete. 


The editor gives in the introduction and 


- notes such information as is necessary to a 


thorough understanding and appreciation of 
the text. The account of Emerson’s. life is 
brief but comprehensive, and well calculated 
to induce the reader to inquire more deeply 
into his career. 

As in all the books of the series, the purpose 
of the notes is to explain the mythological, his- 
torical and biographical references found in 
the work, as well as to define the more difficult 
words. Other features of the edition are the 
chronological list of principal works and a full- 
page portrait of the author. The typographical 
makeup and binding are excellent. 

Aldine Primer. 

By Catherine T. Bryce and Frank E. Spauld- 
ing, Newton, Mass. Illustrations by Margaret 
E. Webb. Cloth, 141 pages. Newson & Co., 
New York, Boston, Chicago. 

A handsome, interesting primer that should 
appeal strongly to children between 5 and 6 
years of age. The subject matter is well within 
the experience of children; it is full of action 
and furnishes material for varied and natural 
expression. The vocabulary is small, but every 
word is used again and again in the expression 
of new thoughts. Rhymes are used to intro- 
duce nearly every new word. These are to be 
memorized and should aid to impress the words 
upon the children much quicker than any other 
method can. The illustrations are beautiful 
and serve not only to brighten the book but fix 
in the minds of the children the thoughts of 
the printed context. 
Commonplace Book. 

Arranged by John W. Davis, district super- 
intendent, New York City. Paper cover, 48 
pages. Parker P. Simmons, publisher, New 
York. 

This is a handy book in which children may 
record their opinions of the books which they 
read. Spaces are provided in which the pupil 
may set down his reasons for liking or dislik- 
ing a book, its chief characters, ete. 

Dust and Its Dangers. 
Drinking Water and Ice Supplies. 

By T. Mitchell Prudden, M. D. Edition for 
1907. Cloth, 16mo; price, 75 cents each G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Valuable manuals are these two books, for 
the teacher and school man who is interested 
in the physical aspects of education. In the 
first, Dr. Prudden describes the various kinds of 
dust, their composition and the effects which 
they produce upon the human organism. Of 
especial interest are the chapters relating to 
dust.in rooms. Dr. Prudden urges that es- 
pecial care be taken to prevent and remove all 
dust. Even the most efficient ventilating sys- 
tem can remove but a comparatively small por- 
tion of the dust floating in the air of a room. 

In the second book, water and ice are dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of the bacteriol- 
ogist and hygienist. The value of bacteria in 
water as cleansing harmful impurities is ex- 
plained. On the other hand, remedies are 
carefully pointed out to prevent contamination 
of water which so often results in epidemics of 
diphtheria. 

Both books are well suited for a teacher’s 
or school library. 











RETIRES FROM PRANG COMPANY. 


Mr. William S. Mack, for nineteen years 
western manager of the Prang Educational 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, left 
the company, according to rumor, on Nov. 15. 
The mere fact of his retirement was mentioned 
in the December School Board Journal, but in 
the absence of details further mention has been 
delayed, awaiting some formal announcement 
by the company. 

It is reported that Mr. Mack’s retirement is 

due to differences which have arisen between 
him and the eastern management, the exact 
nature of which is unknown, although there is 
considerable speculation as to why the com- 
pany should consent to let a man with his suc- 
cess and reputation and long experience become 
separated from it. 
. It is already evident that the announcement 
has been a great surprise to the host of friends 
which Mr. Mack can count throughout the west, 
and especially so since it is well known that 
he has been by far the chief factor in building 
up the company’s splendid western business. No 
-manager can point to a better record in the 
same period, during which Mr. Mack has not 
only built up an enviable business, but has 
established an enviable educational prestige for 
the company. 

What the future work of Mr. Mack will be 
cannot be definitely announced at this time, but 
he is said to be considering several good prop- 
ositions which will hold him in the same kind 

‘of work and enable him to make use of the 
ripe experience he has acquired in the service 
of the Prang company. 

Whatever he may undertake in the educa- 
tional field, it is certain that no man could 
start with richer assets of good will and con- 
fidence, and with more enthusiastic supporters. 


A FIRST EXPERIENCE. 

Mr. C. S. Hammock who represents the 
Prang Educational Company in Philadelphia, 
and travels through several. states for the house, 
is a delightful story-teller. No incident in his 
career as bookman does he love to relate so well 
as his first adoption. It happened in a small 
city of Pennsylvania, as follows: 

“T had a school board pretty well canvassed 
and it looked as though it stood about half and 
half. On the night of the meeting a new man 
appeared in the yard, and with rather pompous 
air told how many improvements would be 

’ made. I needed a man and I dashed for him. 
He ate about three of my cigars and said he 
thought my books should be in—he’d do what 
he could, ete. 

‘When they all passed into the room I stuck 
close to my man—I needed him. He stayed 
outside. I finally said, “Aren’t you going in?” 
“No,” he said, “I’m the janitor!” 


AMONG BOOKMEN. 

Mr. Elmer E. Bush, senior agent, has been 
appointed to take temporarily the western man- 
agership of the Prang Educational Company. 
He succeeds, for the present at least, Mr. Will- 
iam 8. Mack. 

Mr. Chas. J. Britton, high school representa- 

- tive for the American Book Company in IIli- 
nois and Indiana, with headquarters at Terre 
Haute, Ind., has been changed to Missouri, with 
headquarters at 1031 Goodfellow Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Will S. Heitzman, agent for Ginn & 
Company in Nebraska, has been at his home in 
Lincoln several months. 
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Mr. W. B. Walter of Ginn & Company is 
state agent for Minnesota, but travels anywhere 
in the United States and Canada. 

Wm. I. Crane of D. Appleton & Company 
has removed his family to Minneapolis and will 
work in the northwest. 

Mr. W. S. Robinson represents the Macmil- 
lan Company in the state of Ohio. Mr. Robin- 
son is located at Kent and travels throughout 
the state. 

Mr. A. E. Shumate has accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant manager of Doub & Company, 
San Francisco. Mr. Shumate was western 
agent for Ginn & Company for a number of 
years, and lately did good work for the firm in 
Oregon. He is, at present, in the south push- 
ing his books before the Texas state board. 

Major A. W. Clancy never fails to extend the 
Christmas and New Year’s greetings to his 
friends. This year they consisted of a unique 
card enumerating the popular names given to 
wedding anniversaries on one side—the major’s 
twentieth will come on May 15, 1908. 

Ginn & Co.’s high school and college text 
books are ably represented in Missouri by Mr. 
L. L. Lichliter of Kansas City. 

Mr. S. J. Cole, who represents Ginn & Com- 
pany in Alabama, is looking forward to a 
strenuous year. Alabama is one of the states 
in the South that has a “State Uniformity 
Law” and an adoption will be made this spring. 

Mr. Geo. W. Duncan, who was formerly the 
Alabama state agent for the University Pub- 
lishing Company, is now with Silver, Burdett 
& Company. He resides at Auburn. 

Ginn & Company have recently appointed 
Mr. E. L. Bailey of University of Mississippi, 
as their state agent for Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi. Mr. Bailey was formerly superintendent 
of the city schools of Jackson, Miss. 

Mr. Myrton A. Bryant is the Philadelphia 
agent for Ginn & Company. Mr. Bryant cov- 
ers the territory formerly looked after by Mr. 
H. A. Coffin, who resigned his position to en- 
gage in commercial lines. 

Miss Agnes Hamill continues to act as the 
special Catholic representative of the Educa- 
tional Publishing Company. Miss Hamill 
makes her headquarters at Chicago. 

Miss Alena Chance is the special drawing 
supervisor for the Educational Publishing 
Company’s art publications. Miss Chance is 
at present demonstrating the merits of the 
Augsburg System in the publie schools of Ok- 
lahoma. 

Mr. D. A. Wright has been the Michigan 
state agent for the Educational Publishing 
Company for the past fifteen years. Mr. Wright 
states that the year just closed has been the 
banner year with him. 

Mr. F. J. Sagendorph continues to represent 
the merits of Ginn & Company’s high school 
and college text books to school authorities in 
the eastern portion of New York state. 

Mr. Ned Bacon has succeeded Mr. Joseph 
Groce as the Connecticut representative for 
Allyn & Bacon. 

Mr. F. W. Arbury is the agent for Silver, 
Burdett & Company in the Wolverine state. 
A member of the fraternity, who is a close 
friend of Mr. Arbury’s, says that “while busi- 
ness is exceedingly dull in the state, Mr. Ar- 
bury hustles to beat the band. He travels 
every day, Sunday included, and writes letters 
at night. He ought to draw double pay. He 
is a good old fellow just the same.” 

Mr. W. R. Andress is rounding out his 
twenty-first year as a bookman. He is still the 
Michigan state agent for Ginn & Company, 
but it has been rumored that he is soon to go 
cn the pension list in order that he may devote 
his entire time to masonry. 

Mr. Frank Robinson, who formerly was with 








































































































MR. FREDERICK B, GINN, 





Late member of the Publishing House of Ginn & Company 
Died December 5th, 1907. 





Rand, McNally & Company, is now general 
agent of Doub & Company. 


Mr. Frederick B. Ginn, a member of the 
firm of Ginn & Company, died suddenly at his 
country home in Nordhoff, California, Decem- 
ber 5th. Mr. Ginn was a brother of Edwin 
Ginn, and would have been seventy-eight years 
old had he lived until next February. He was 
for years Pacific Coast manager of the firm 
and retired from active service only a year 
and a half ago. He resided in a beautiful 
country home in the Ojai valley. It is stated 
that a good portion of his estate will go to 
charity. 

Mr. E. D. Burbank has succeeded Mr. A. E, 
Schumate as California representative of Ginn 
& Company. He will be associated with Selden 
C. Smith. 


Illinois Manual Arts Association. 
Officers: President, Fred C. Crashaw, Peoria; 
Vice-President, Harvey G. Hatch, Rockford; 
Secretary-Treasurer, William T. Bowden, Nor- 
mal, Ill. 
Next Meeting: 
1908. 


Peoria, February 7 and 8, 


BOTH GAINED. 
Man and Wife Fatten on Grape-Nuts. 
The notion that meat is necessary for real 
strength and the foundation of solid flesh is 
now no longer as prevalent as formerly. 


Excessive meat eaters are usually sluggish a 
part of the time because they are not able to 
fully digest their food, and the undigested por- 
tion is changed into what is practically a kind 
of poison that acts upon the blood and nerves, 
thus getting all through the system. 


“T was a heavy meat eater,” writes an Illinois 
man, “and up to two years ago was in very 
poor health. I suffered with indigestion so that 
I only weighed 95 pounds. 


“Then I heard about Grape-Nuts and decided 
to try it. My wife laughed at me at first, but 
when I gained to 125 pounds and felt so fine, 
she thought she would eat Grape-Nuts, too. 

“Now she is fat and well and has gained 40 
pounds. We never have indigestion any more 
and seldom feel the desire for meat. A neigh 
bor of ours, 68 years old, was troubled with in- 
digestion for years; was a heavy meat eater, 
and now since he has been eating Grape-Nuts 
regularly, he says he is well and never has in- 
digestion. I could name a lot of persons who 
have really been cured of indigestion by chang- 
ing from a heavy meat diet to Grape-Nuts.” 
“There’s a Reason.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 
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HOW CAN LEGISLATION HELP SCHOOLS OF 
SMALLER TOWNS? - 


BY Cc. N. HALL, NEW MILFORD, CONN. 


The need of. legislation which shall correct 


- eertain evils in the school management of the 


smaller towns is so evident to every intelligent 
observer that we may well wonder that such 
legislation was not long since enacted. Indeed, 
the evils aimed at are so apparent and injuri- 
ous that it may reasonably be asked why they 
have not been corrected voluntarily by the 
towns, without need of compelling legislation. 

But, admitting the existence of certain de- 
fects or evils which seem at present inherent 


-jn the small town schools, there still arises in 


some minds the question as to whether or not 
the state is justified in interfering with local 
self-government. For, local self-government 
has long been sacred to Connecticut citizens; 
and we recognize the fact that local self-gov- 
ernment should be left to itself just as long 
as it is adequate to the emergency and just as 
long as the subjects with which it deals are 
purely local in nature and local in results. 

But we have found.that the towns left to 
themselves do not construct good roads and 
that bad roads are an injury to the state. We 
have found that the towns do not always deal 
wisely or adequately with dangerous unsani- 
tary conditions or with threatened epidemics, 
and we know that such epidemics unchecked 
become a menace to the commonwealth. We 
find that the towns cannot always deal ade- 
quately with riot and insurrection, and we 
know that these are likely to become dangerous 
to society at large. We do not hesitate to ask 
aid of the state in the matter of pure food and 
in proper care of live stock. All these are mat- 
ters in which local self-government is inade- 
quate or in which it is negligent, and all these 
are matters whose nature and results are not 
local, but widespread. 

But how much more important than good 
roads it is to have good schoolhouses. No epi- 
demic can be so dangerous as widespread igno- 
rance. Riot and insurrection can hardly exist 
in the same state with universal education. 

Much more important than pure food is right 
teaching. 

Much more important than the care of live 
stock is the care and training pf children. 

The public school can never be local in its 
results, but exerts its influence far beyond the 
borders of its own town; and one town neglect- 
ing the education and training of its children 
spreads ignorance, illiteracy, pauperism and 
crime throughout the state. 

Statesmen (not politicians) are agreed that 

the first and greatest business of any govern- 
ment is the education of its children; that 
done, all other functions of government will be 
attended to without trouble. 
Admitting then the defects and evils existing 
in the small town schools, and admitting as 
we must that the town which neglects its school 
18 a public enemy; the need of remedial legis- 
lation is apparent. The only question is: What 
shape shall such legislation assume? 

Our present consideration will be limited to: 

First. The need of town management of 
schools, 


Second. The need of skilled supervision of 
schools, 


Third. The need of more competent teachers 
and better wages. 

Fourth. The need of decent schoolhouses. 

For the purposes of this discussion the term 
small towns will be considered as applying to 


all towns with a population of 10,000 or less, 
and to no others. 


The parent of all evil in the schools of the 
small towns is the district system. A system 
long outgrown, a breeder of discord, a pro- 
moter of financial stinginess, the essence of 
misrule. Legislated out of existence in all 
other states, and surviving in Connecticut only ; 
a blot upon the educational system of our state. 

All the features of the district plan are bad. 
The worst are these: 

Lack of any definite system. 

Excessive number of school officers. 

Neglect of school buildings. 

Negligence in securing competent teachers. 

Incompetent pay of teachers. 

Impossibility of best supervision. © 

There can be no definite school system in the 
district managed small town. ; 

Each little district.is a principality in itself; 
mismanaged without reference to the schools of 
the town as a whole. Each district committee 
is an autocrat, usually not especially interested 
in schools, very seldom with any expert know- 
ledge of school needs, and frequently at vari- 
ance, with the board of school visitors. The 
actual visiting or supervision is delegated to 
one or more of the board of school visitors, and 
since in many towns this board meets but once 
a year there is no opportunity for exchange of 
views and experiences or discussion of needed 
action. In such towns it often happens that no 
one person knows who is teaching in all the 
schools, or whether all the schools are in session. 


Town Management of Schools. 

In a town of ten districts there are ten com- 
mitteemen and a board of visitors of, say nine, 
nineteen school officers, ten of whom are work- 
ing independently of each other, often at vari- 
ance with each other, and with no official or- 
ganization or head. It is unnecessary to argue 
that system is impossible under such conditions. 


The neglect of school buildings is inherent 
in the district system, partly because no one has 
sufficient interest to make the constant minor 
repairs necessary to good mairitenance; partly 
because large repairs and new buildings must 
be paid for by district tax, and this fact, to- 
gether with the cost of running lines, assessing 
and collecting the tax, prevents any action. 

Almost without exception the school build- 
ings of district towns are in poor repair as 
compared with those under town management. 
In many instances the schoolhouses are utterly 
unfit for human occupancy. Unsuitable school 


buildings could exist under town management, 
but seldom do. 


There is no selection of teachers in the av- 
erage district managed town. The committee- 
man hires the teachers and usually knows little 
or nothing as to the special needs of the school. 
The hiring is delayed until the last moment in 
an effort to secure any teacher at the lowest 
possible salary, rather than to pay the highest 
possible salary for the best teacher. 


Very often the committeeman has a relation 
who wishes to teach. Often it is made a condi- 
tion of employment that the teacher shall board 
with the family of the committeeman. In one 
district the teacher refused to board at the 
home of the committeeman, as it was not a fit 
place, and was forced to resign. In one dis- 
trict during the present year the committee- 
man notified the teacher that she must board at 
his house or resign. In one district there was 
a contest for the office and the friends of one 
candidate brought a keg of beer to the annual 
meeting and selected their man; this man hired 
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a relative, a young man, who sat at his desk and 
smoked a clay pipe during school hours. 

As to wages, the district system puts a pre- 
mium upon parsimony. In one district a 
teacher was paid $7 a week, and out of this 
must pay her board and transportation and 
furnish the fuel and incidentals for the school. 
In many districts the teachers are paid $6.50 
to $8 a week and required to pay out of that 
sum all the running expenses, such as fuel, 
new ‘window glass, broom and water pail, etc. 

It is true that some earnest, faithful, compe- 
tent teachers are employed in district towns, 
and there are some competent and interested 
committeemen, but as a rule fitness for the 
position and adequate pay are not the foremost 
considerations taken into account by the aver- 
age district committee in securing a teacher. 

Supervision there may be, but the best su- 
pervision is impossible in the district managed 
towns, for, although a supervisor may be em- 
ployed, he will find his best efforts rendered 
futile in part by the fact that the district 
committeemen hire the teachers and thus con- 
trol the one vital function without which the 
supervisor can have but little power to improve 
the schools. 

Our remedy is: An act compelling the adop- 
tion of town management of schools in all 
towns not later than July, 1910. This change 
to be brought about in accordance with the 
supervisions of the law already existing. Such 
legislation would remove a great disgrace from 
our state, put no undue burden of expense on 


anyone and mark a long step forward in school 
management. 


Skilled Supervision. 

The necessity of skilled oversight or super- 
vision is fully recognized in every department 
of government, every line of employed human 
effort, aside from the public schools, and in this 
the smaller towns have been and are extremely 
negligent. 

The acting school visitors of the state, many 
of whom are here today, will admit this. These 
are usually the best citizens in their respective 

(Concluded on Page 26) 


MEMORY IMPROVED 
Since Leaving Off Coffee. 

Many persons suffer from poor memory who 
never suspect coffee has anything to do with it. 

The drug—caffeine—in coffee, acts injuri- 
ously on the nerves and heart, causing imper- 
fect circulation, too much in the brain at one 
time, too little in another part. This often 
causes a dullness which makes a good memory 
nearly impossible. 

“T am nearly 70 years old and did not know 
that coffee was the cause of the stomach and 
heart trouble I suffered from for many years, 
until about four years ago,” writes a Kansas 
woman. 

“A kind neighbor induced me to quit coffee 
and try Postum. I had been suffering severely 
and was greatly reduced in flesh. After using 

_. Postum a little while I found myself improv- 
ing; my heart beats became regular, and now I 
seldom ever notice any symptoms of my old 
stomach trouble at all. My nerves are steady 
and my memory decidedly better than while I 
was using coffee. 

“T like the taste of Postum fully as well as 
coffee. My sister told me two years ago that 
she did not like it, but when I showed her how 
to make it according to directions, she thought 
it was delicious. 

“Tt is best to pour cold water over your Post- 
um, let it come to a boil, then boil 15 minutes. 
That brings out the flavor and full food value.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. Get the booklet, “The Road to Well-° 


ville,” in pkgs. 
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OVER TWO HUNDRED MORE! 


GREGG SHORTHAND 








FchoslGoudFournal 


(“The Shorthand of the English-Speaking People”) 


Was adopted last season by over two hundred 


more schools. 


CITY OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BUEHLER’s MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR = 
BUEHLER & HOTCHKISS’ MODERN ENGLISH Lessons 


RECENT ADOPTIONS % 





May 21, 1907, the Grammar was adopted for exclusive uge 


in all the public schools of St. Paul for three (3) years. : 


If you teach commercial subjects or if you want 


to introduce a commercial course, you cannot afford 
not to investigate the ‘‘Gregg’’ publications. 


Competent teachers of commercial subjects 


supplied without expense. 


Send forafree sample lesson in GREGG SHORT- 
HAND and “THE PLACE OF COMMERCIAL 
WORK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE OF 


STUDY’”’ by Superintendent Brown, Joliet, Illinois. 


When writing ask for a copy of ‘‘Shorthand Con- 


tests.’’ 


- 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


151 Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 


CITY OF DENVER, COLORADO. 


October, 1907, ‘‘Modern English Lessons” was adopted for. 
all the public schools of Denver, to accompany “ Buehler’s 
Modern English Grammar” previously adopted in that city, 


STATE OF OREGON. 


June 5, 1907, both the Lessons and Grammar were adopted 
for exclusive use in all the public schools of Oregon, for q 
term of six (6) years. 


STATE OF IDAHO. 


June, 1907, the Grammar was adopted for exclusive use 
in all the schools of Idaho for a term of six (6) years. 


1123 Broadway 
New York 


NEW YORK 





NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





et DIRE é More than fifty towns and cities in the state 
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“A Civic Reader for New Americans” is re- 
ported to be in preparation by order of the Bos- 
ton school committee. The book ig to be used 
in evening schools by foreign born pupils. 

The list of books of the bankrupt Thompson, 
Brown & Company has been sold by the trustee 
to a new firm, which will continue to publish 
the same. The creditors of the old concern 
have accepted 15 per cent for their claims. 

Bulletin No. XVI, entitled “The Geology of 
North Central Wisconsin,” by Samuel Weid- 
man, is ready for distribution by the Wiscon- 
sin Geological and Natural History Survey. 
The region described is the whole of Marathon, 


Portage, Wood, Clark, Taylor and Lincoln | 


counties and adjoining portions of Langlade, 
Price and Rusk. The report contains about 
700 pages, is bound in cloth, and contains many 
illustrations, and two large geologic maps which 
show all wagon roads, towns and villages. The 
report contains a full account of the geological 
formations, the history of the land forms and 
other geographic features, and an account of 
the various mineral and natural resources. The 
report will be sent to any address on receipt of 
forty cents, in stamps, to cover cost of postage 
or expressage, on application to E. A. Birge, 
Director, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons have issued a new list 
of their educational books, including all works 
on shorthand, typewriting, etc., published up 
to, January first. 


of Ohio, including Cleveland and Columbus, 
are using Ashley’s American Government, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Tarr & 
McMurray’s geographies have displaced the 
natural series at Galion, Circleville, Millers- 
burg, Cuyahoga Falls, East Palestine and other 
towns in Ohio. The Tarr & McMurray geog- 
raphies are now used in thirty towns of the 
state. 

One of the most notable adoptions of Gregg 
Shorthand announced by the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company recently is that of the Syrian 
Protestant College, Beirut, Syria. 

Moundsville, W. Va. The “New Education” 
readers have been introduced into the schools 
in place of the Pollard series. 

The condensation for the high school student 
of the standard modern history of Greece by 
Prof. Bury, regius professor of history at Cam- 
bridge, has been successfully completed by Mr. 
Everett Kimball, associate professor of history 
at Smith College. The charm and vigor of the 
original narrative have been preserved and some 
new matter has been added, treating of the 
most important Greek writers. The many new 
maps are of remarkable excellence, and the il- 
lustrations, taken mainly from coins and seals, 
are of distinct educative value. 

State uniformity of high school books has 
been abolished: by the Alabama legislature. 

The proposition to establish state uniformity 
of high school books was defeated at the recent 
session of the Texas legislature, because of the 
opposition of the teachers of the state. 

An edition of Jones’ first reader in the 
Armenian language has been published at Con- 
stantinople. 

The city of Washington has adopted Philips’ 
Nation and State for general school use. 


Pottsville, Pa. Harmonic Series of the 
Natural music course adopted for the schools. 


Free Text Books. 

Supt. John K. Baxter of Canton, O., is a 
firm believer in the free text book system. In 
his latest report, published last month, he 
writes: 

“We find that pupils will take better care of 
the books when they do not own them. The 
life of any book will depend largely upon the 
class of pupils “using them, the strength of the 
binding and the frequency of use in recitation. 
Experience in other schools, where the system 
has been in use for several years, shows that 
the life of the books on the average is four 
years. While the cost has been considerable 
for the first year, a liberal estimate of the 
amount to be expended for the next three years 
will reduce the cost of books to about $1.80 per 
pupil for high school, and about 50 cents per 
pupil for grades, while the supplies cost about 
22 cents per pupil. 

“The average cost per pupil for books in the 
high school, if he buys them himself, is about 
$5.85, and in the grades about $1.60, so that 
for each year a child is in school from the 
first grade to the senior year, inclusive, the 
average cost for books is a little more than $8 
a year. If a parent who pays taxes on $1,000 
has but one child in school, he saves on an 
average of $2 a year over and above the in 
crease in his tax, provided the increase is 1 
mill. When the system is carefully installed, 
a levy of one-fourth of a mill will take care of 
the books. This will make the saving so much 
the greater. If the parent’s property is listed 
at less than $1,000 he saves so much more, and 
if he has more than one child in school his sav- 
ing still further increases.” 
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ISAAC PITMAN’S 
- SHORTHAND 


ISAAC PITMAN’S “SHORT COURSE IN SHORTHAND” OFFI- 
CIALLY ADOPTED 'BY THE ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 


Department of Education, the City of New York, 
Office of the City Superintendent of Schools, 
500 Park Avenue. 


yr. C. A. PITMAN, August 6, 1907. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 

31 Union Square West, N. Y. City. 
DEAR SIR: 

I have your letter of August lst. Your understanding as to the 
adoption of ‘*Short Course in Shorthand’’ is correct. The book has 
been adopted by the Board of Education for use in the Day and Evening 
Elementary Schools. It is, therefore, available, under the same terms, 
for use in the high schools. 

We do not place books upon a second list for high schools when 
they are already listed for elementary schools, as the necessity of mak- 
ing two contracts is thereby avoided. 

I am, Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) EDWARD L. STEVENS, 


Associate City Superintendent’ 


The Best Text-Book. 


“We are getting excellent results with Isaac Pitman’s ‘Course in Shorthand,’ and 
we expect to save almost a term by the use of it. All of our shorthand teachers praise it 
highly.’"—Zdwin A. Bolger, Teacher of Isaac Pitman'’s Shorthand, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Send for particulars of a special course 
to teachers, and a copy of ‘* Which 
System’? and ‘‘Pitman’s Journal.” 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


Publishers of 
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The Greatest Force in National Growth 


shown in 


MACE’S SCHOOL HISTORY 
of the UNITED STATES 


The Institutional Life of the country stan@s out in this book 
as a living, active power for progress. It is treated, not in its 
various phases as separate and distinct topics, but as an integral 
part of the history of the people. Family and social life, relig- 
ious, educational, and industrial life, and government, are all 
shown as a.mighty, compact force in the growth of the American 
people. 

The comprehensive grasp and rational treatment of Institu- « 
tional Life in its relation to national life is unique. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
The center of History Movement In the United States 


has adopted the book for use in the city and District of Colum- 
bia. The general sentiment is expressed in these two comments: 


‘*The life of the nation in its social and industrial 
aspects is treated in Mace’s History in a way that de- 
serves the highest praise. The book in the schoolroom 
has given abundant satisfaction.’’ James M. Walsh, 
Principal of the Irving School, Dubuque, Ia. 


‘*Mace’s School History of the United States ex- 
hibits a treatment of social, political, and literary de- 
velopment unequaled by any other text I kvow.”’ 
C. P. Alvord, Principal of Teachers’ Training School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The book is attractively bound in red, with strong, dura- 
ble cover. 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago apd New York 


**Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” : : : $1.50 
“Practical Course in Touch Typewriting” : : — .75 
** New Universal Touch or Sight Typewriting” :  .60 





SCHOOL MUSIC. 
By Supt. Alfred C. Thompson, Auburn, N. Y. 

It is safe to say that no subject in the school 
curriculum has a greater educational value than 
music. It is given high rank in mental, moral 
and even physical education by both ancient 
and modern scholars. Music forms a large part 
of the social and religious life of all people 
throughout the whole world. Life without 
music would hardly be worth the living. Song 
is the sister of poesy, and includes all the arts 
of the muses and implies all that is harmonious, 
thythmic, melodic and imaginative in life. 
Aesthetic since it appeals to the sense of the 
beautiful, and ethical through poetic statement 
of sublime truths. Health imparting through 
exercise of the organs of breathing. 

An eminent physician has this to say re- 
specting singing as a physical education: “It 
was disclosed by statistics in Italy some years 
ago that vocal artists are usually long lived 
and do not have consumptive victims among 
them.” This is probably because they bring 
their lungs and chest into unusual activity. No 
matter how thin or weak the voice, young peo- 
ple should be encouraged to indulge in song. 
There could be no happier medicine. 

Music trains the ear to detect the slightest 
intonation; the eye to observe quickly and ac- 
curately; and the judgment to decide rightly. 
It appeals to the finer sensibilities of man; it 
arouses him to partisan action; it moves the 
highest emotions; it associates him with all that 
isennobling. A song may move one to laughter 
or tears, or inspire him to the highest resolves 
and noblest purposes. 

If we can learn correctly to listen to it, to 
understand its import, to perceive its harmony, 
its sublime unison and subtle notations, we 
learn the highest that life has to teach. Cer- 








tainly in our education we should make the 
most of this gift for the building of character, 
the enlargement of the mind and the uplifting 
of the soul.—Report. 

Book Company Reorganizes. 

A reorganization of the American Book 
Company is shortly to take place and the stock- 
holders will receive a dividend in the shape of 
bonds to the extent of 40 per cent of their hold- 
ings. At a meeting of the directors recently it 
was decided to abandon the New Jersey charter 
under which the company has been operating 
since 1890 and incorporate in the state of New 
York, where the principal offices are located. 
The stockholders voted on Dec. 23 to approve 
the change in the charter. 

The capital stock will be $5,000,000 as at 
present, and it was decided to issue $2,500,000 
in bonds. The surplus of the company in 1906 
amounted to $2,700,000, so that this is simply 
converted into a bond, leaving the company 
the use of the capital, but also giving share- 
holders immediate use 
of the accrued profits 
of the company. The 
bonds will bear 6 per 
cent. The exchange of 
stock will be on equal 
terms, the New Jersey 
stock being exchanged 
for New York stock, 
and of the issue of 
bonds $500,000 will be 
retained in the treas- 
ury of the company 
and the rest will be 
distributed pro rata 
among the sharehold- 
ers. 

The company was in- 


District of Columbia. 


BOSTON 


Eva March Tappan’s 


Sara Cone Bryant’s 
STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN, $1.00 


A collection of 50 stories, with two chapters on method, supplementing the 
suggestions in How to Tell Stories to Children—the author's earlier book. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


corporated in 1890 under the laws of New Jer- 
sey, acquiring the property of the Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnat#; Ivison, Blake 
& Co., New York; the school book business of 
D. Appleton & Co.; Harper & Bros.; and A. 8S. 
Barnes & Co. of New York. 


The publishers of the “Wisconsin Journal of 
Education” announce the transfer of the edi- 
torial management and professional control of 
the publication to Prof. M. V. O’Shea, head of 
the department of education of the University 
of Wisconsin. Mr. O’Shea enters upon his 
duties with the new volume, January, 1908. 
Mr. Willard N. Parker will assume the office 
of business manager. 

The Economy System of Penmanship, pub- 
lished by the Iowa School Publishing Com- 
pany, is in use in the schools at West Bend, 
Wis. Books I and II of the Berry system are 
used in the primary grades. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


William Estabrook Chancellor’s 
A THEORY OF MOTIVES, IDEALS AND VALUES 


IN EDUCATION, $1.75 


A very suggestive book by the Superintendent of Public Instruction in the 


A SHORT HISTORY OF AMERICA’S LITERATURE, § .8@ 


With selections from Colonial and Revolutionary writers. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Finding a Home. 

By Kate Douglas Wiggin. Riverside Litera- 
ture Series. 65 pages. Price, paper, 15 cents; 
linen, 25 cents, net, postpaid. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., New York, Chicago. 

It is difficult to say whether greater interest 
attaches to Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Finding a 
Home” or to “The Flag Raising.” Both are 
charming and are now procurable in cheap 

JS form. Both would make excellent reading in 

f the upper grades. 

Little Travelers Around the World. 

Visits to people of other lands. Pictures by 
George Bonawitz, with descriptive text by 
Helen Coleman. 110 pages. Price, $1.50. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York. : 

This is a book of travel for children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 11 years. Each chap- 
ter describes the customs and manners of a 
particular country (as the Germans say) in 
word and picture. Ten of the full-page illus- 
trations are in full color. The book is inter- 
esting and educative. 


Six Weeks Preparation for Reading Caesar. 

Adapted to Allen & Greenough’s, Bennett’s 
and Harkness’s grammars, by .James Morris 
Whiten, Ph. D. (Yale). With additions by 
Helen Isabel Whiten, Ph. D. (Columbia). 105 
pages. Ginn & Co. 

The main object of this little volume is to 
secure that early familiarity with the inflec- 
tions and common concords of Latin which is 
at the foundation of accurate scholarship of 
the language. The author’s aim has been to 
so combine thoroughness with expedition as 
to give the beginner everything that is neces- 
sary and nothing more than is properly requi- 
site for introduction to the easier portions of 
the Latin author. This little work appears to 
be rather clever, and in the hands of an intelli- 
gent teacher would doubtless accomplish what 
Bs it advertises—enable a diligent scholar to read 

the easier portions of Caesar in six weeks. 
Speech on Congcjjiation with America. 

By Edmund Burke. Edited with an intro- 
duction and notes by Edward E. Hale,Jr. Price, 
20 cents; 16 cents net. University Publishing 
Company, New York, Boston, New Orleans. 

Besides the Preparatory Note by the Editor, 
the introduction contains a historical review 
of Edmund Burke’s speech and a rhetorical 
introduction on the nature of oratory and an 
analysis of his speech and a dissertation of the 
style of Burke, and a biographical note. 

A Brief Course in the History of Education. 

By Paul Monroe, Ph. D., teachers’ college, 
Columbia University. Cloth, 409 pages. Price, 
$1.25, net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

Mr. Paul Monroe, in his “Text-Book on the 
History of Education,” published two years ago, 
aimed to incorporate the following ideas in that 
work: 1. To furnish a body of historical facts 
sufficient to give the student concrete material 
from which to form generalizations. 2. To 

. suggest, chiefly by classification of this mate- 
rial, interpretations such as will not consist 
merely in unsupported generalizations. 3. To 
give to some degree a flavor of the original 
sources of information. 4. To make evident 
the relation between educational development 
and other aspects of the history of civilization. 
5. To deal with educational tendencies rather 
than with men. 6. To show the connection be- 
tween educational theory and actual school 
work in its historical development. 7. To sug- 
gest relations with present educational work. 

In “A Brief Course in the History of Edu- 
cation” the author retains objects identical with 
these. His students are, however, changed. The 
present condensation is designed to meet the 
needs of normal and training schools and col- 
leges as have not sufficient time at their dis- 
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832 pages. Size, 6x8 inches. 
832 pages, 


Quality, not Bulk, Counts in Literature 
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CHARLESTON 


LAIRD & LEE’S GREAT SERIES OF 7 


WEBSTER’S NEW STANDARD DICTIONARIES 


eel oo A ne tg Bn BN ge Bi ble 
Grammar Grades. Endorsed by 


Size, Sx6% tus, 

750 pages, 
For Library, Home and Office Use. Diction- 

Library Edition aries of mythology, bi hy, geography, 
biblical, Bistories!’ and classical names; 


mus: 

bols; English word-building; rulesin coer fo 

ons; metric system; proofreading. ii 
pages. 


hrases; 

lus., 30 full- 
Patent thumb-index. Full flexible 
e ° e e $2.50 


green edges; in box, 


High School and Collegiate Edition Sums. Seer 


rtments of Library Edition. Large clear print. 
Proper nouns indicated by capital initials. Degrees of adjectives, 
mses of verbs, plurals of nouns, and 
synonyms. Diacritical marks foot of each page. 832 
engravings, 26 full-page plates, sfx in colors. 

stam: led edges, patent thumb-index, . . 


Students’ Common School Edition 


vocabularies. 750 pp., 840 illus., 19 plates, two pages colored maps, 
special frontispiece. Black silk cloth, gold stam) ° 
ull fiexible bluck keratol, red edges, patent thumb-indexed, 


Intermediate School Edition 


} tion. 30,000 words, 6,000 synonyms. 
capital initials, Degrees of adjectives, irregular forms of verbs, 
plural of nouns; hundreds of new words. Key diacritical marks foot 

partment of grammar, rhetoric, elocution and pros- 

1d, black trpe 460 pages 
illus., two pages of flags in colors. Black silk cloth, title in gold, 50c 


A tirel dicti: 
Elementary School Edition Printed toms aw am Sone 


Bold, black type; proper nouns capitalized; degrees of adjectives; 
irregular forms of verbs; new words and spec 

departments. 384 pp., 450 illus. Black silk cloth, goldstamping, 25c 
| er RR RR NE te en RE ES A TE RR RN RR RR a 


WwW ARNING ! The publishers emphatically announce that Webster’s 

New Standard Dictionaries are not_reprints. 
The entire series cover over thirty copyrights granted by the Librarian of 
Congress. In other words, we have the seal of the U. 8. Government confirmin 
our claims to originality, a sufficient evidence that we have NOT copie 
or followed other dictionaries. The general make-up, binding, patented 
features stamp Laird & Lee’s lexicons as separate and 
distinct from any other series on the market. 


World’s Greatest Educators 

Adopted and Recommended for 
use by the States of Ohio, . 
Kansas and Aissouré; \warded § 


also leading cities and Medals and 
towns. 3 
Diplomas at 
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Size, 44%x5X ins. 384 pp. 
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0.75 
1.00 
A new dictionary. Hand 
composition; new plates 


exclusively for this edi- 
Proper nouns indicated by 


, 600 text 


rate plates. 25,000 words. 
ial encyclopedic 


For sale at all bookstores, school book supply houses, or sent direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers, Wabash Avenue, 


posal to master the contents of a larger text on 
the subject. 


The time allotted for the history of education, 
or for that matter for most of those studies, 
designed to give fundamental principles and 
knowledge to the teaching profession, is too 
short to allow any comprehensive work. Teach- 
ers, hardly fitted for the task, must condense 
the subjects called for in the prospectus of the 
school; they must carefully combine the 
thought and facts collaborated by various au- 
théntic writers on the subject and so treat the 
larger divisions of the work as to produce the 
greatest and most lasting effects from the study. 
It is to obviate this work, thus facilitating the 
teaching of the subject, that the present work 
has been prepared. 


As an improvement over the older text may 
be mentioned marginal notes and chapter sum- 
maries. In like manner a large number of 
illustrations replace those used in the other 


book. 


Essays by Ralph Waldo Emerson. Selected and 
edited by Mary A. Jordan. 324 pages. Price, 
paper, two parts, each 15 cents; cloth, one vol- 
ume, 40 cents, net postpaid. Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston, Mass. ' 


263-265 


In every nook and corner of the world 
where business men demand the very 
highest grade of typewriter service, 
there yeu will find the 


Typewriter 


supreme. From New York to San Fran- 
cisco, from Havana to Buenos Ayres, 
from London to Sydney, from Paris to 
Tokio, from Berlin to Constantinople, 
from Calcutta to Hongkong, from Cape 
Town to Algiers the Smith Premier has 
first call because there is no other ma- 
chine quite so good. Write for catalog. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N.Y. Branches everywhere 
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315 Dearborn St. 


By HARRIET E. TRASK 


Games and Fancy Steps for the. 


Published by 


pamphlet announcement. 


The Prang Educational Company, 
378 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK. 


School Board Upheld. 

The Minneapolis school board has been up- 
held by the district court against high school 
fraternities. The court decided that the board 
acted within its legal rights in ordering the 
expulsion of a senior in the high school, and 


refused to issue’ an order of mandamus com-_ 


pelling his reinstatement. 

In handing in his decision, Judge H. D. 
Dickinson appended a memorandum detailing 
_ the reasons for his opinion. He reviews in 
brief the general opinions of educators regard- 
ing fraternities and cites the law adopted last 
year forbidding all pupils in the public schools 
from participating in such organizations. 

“It stands admitted 
Sthat the plaintiff has violated the rule of reg- 
ulation, refuses to sever his relations with the 
society to which he belongs, and he and his 
parents now appeal to the courts to prevent his 
being disciplined or punished for such disobe- 
dience. The court is asked to set up its judg- 
Ment and its wisdom of the board. In other 
words, the court is asked to run a race of 
opinions with the school board as to what is 
Wisest and best for the control and manage- 
ment of the school and the school children, 
When the exercise of such functions and powers 
is the very thing committed by the legislature 
to the board. 

“There can be no longer any questions that 
the power of the school authorities over the 
pupils is not confined to the schoolroom or the 
grounds, but extends to all conduct on the part 
of pupils which is detrimental to the good or- 
der and best interests of the school, whether 
committed in school hours, or while the pupil 
is on his way to or from school or after he has 
returned home. Behavior of the pupil between 


AL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
THE PRACTICAL HOME EDUCATOR 


Five handsome volumes. 
Prepared as an aid to teachers. 
In large, clear, pleasing type. 
Fully and beautifully illustrated. 
In perfect harmony with modern methods 
of teaching and school requirements. 
It fills the everyday needs fully. 
WRITE for sample pages and particulars TO_ 


THE DIXON-HANSON CO. 


| Trask’s SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 
Graduate of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and a teacher gf experience, 


A thoroughly graded Book of Drill Exercises for Schools, arranged with mpthe- 
matical precision for day-by-day, grade-by-grade use. 
the best of Swedish and German methods and supplemented by 


Schoolroom and Schoolyard 
Positions illustrated with full page portraits. 


Just published and at once adopted by Normal Schools in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania and by Public Schools in Michigan and Minnesota. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA ™ 


TEXT BOOKS OF ART | 
EDUCATION | 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Ele- 
mentary Constructive Work, containing Text accom- 
panied by Illustrations in Black and White and in Color, | | 
and comprising Eight Books for Pupils—one for each grade 
from First to Eighth inclusive. First six books ready. See 
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school hours which tends to unfit him for study, 
or the effects of which, reaching the school- 
room, tends to disrupt discipline, breed in- 
subordination and the like, may and ought to 
be forbidden. All reasonable rules and regula- 
tions, therefore, designed and fairly tending to 
discourage and prevent such behavior, gener- 
ally, in the pupils, should be observed by chil- 
dren and enforced by both parents and school 
authorities,.and this, although it may be in 
individual cases at the sacrifice of some wholly 
harmless and innocent privileges. 

“The school. management stands in loco 

parentis, and it is to be expected that some 
liberties must be relinquished to the school 
management in exchange for the advantages of 
a free education, and in considering the rea- 
sonableness of any particular rule the interests 
of the few must yield to that of the many. 
What may fairly appear to be beneficent and 
wholesome legislation for the discipline and 
management of 2,000 children in a single school 
should not be set aside simply because a mere 
handful of them deem such legislation as bur- 
densome, oppressive and unnecessary as to them- 
na, - - ? 
“Of course, in a proper case, if it appear 
that the board had enforced or was in fact 
about to enforce regulations manifestly unfair, 
unreasonable and arbitrary, the courts would 
have undoubtedly the right to interfere and 
prevent an abuse of power. But where the 
subject matter is well within the scope of pow- 
ers conferred, and the question as to the rea- 
sonableness or unreasonableness is fairly debat- 
able, the courts are loath to interfere and prefer 
their own ideas on the subject to those of the 
board.” 

The case will be taken to the Supreme Court 


Three Books for the Grades 
Gulick’s 


GOOD HEALTH 
By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Here, tucked away in the lines of an interesting story, the 
young reader finds out how to care for the eyes, ears and teeth, how ~ 
to get impure air out of a room and pure air in, why he should go to 
bed early and regularly, and how to perform these duties intelligently. 


TOWN AND CITY 
By Frances Gulick Jewett 


Civic hygiene is here taught in a most alluring way. Boys and 
girls learn that there are some small responsibilities that they 
may shoulder at once, and thus protect themselves and others from 
the dangers of impure milk, tuberculosis, unclean streets, over- 
crowded houses, accumulated garbage and rubbish, and many other 
evils of town and city life. 


ARNOLD’S WITH PENCIL AND PEN 


A PRIMARY LANGUAGE BOOK 
By Sarah Louise Arnold 


Intended to help the busy teacher and to aid the children in put- 
ting their thoughts into writing. It is adapted to the upper half of 
the primary school, contains enough material to admit of selection 
in different schools, and affords ample material for the required 
written work preceding the fourth grade. 
work in writing, drawing and storytelling. Simple poems are given, 
to be learned by heart, and copies of famous paintings are presented 
as a basis for stories in the child’s own language. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York, 
Atlanta, 


Hygiene Series 





The lessons combine 


Chicago, 
Dallas, 


London, 
Columbus. 


San Francisco 





for decision and a bitter legal battle is ex- 
pected. 

M. A. Donohue & Co., 407 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, IIl., are selling their stock of general 
school merchandise at especially reduced 
prices. It is their aim to decrease their large 
stock of maps, desks, globes, papers, etc., be- 
fore the annual inventory is taken. A copy 
of their school catalogue can be obtained by 
simply writing them a card. 


Have Successful Year. 

FE. J. Johnson & Co., slate blackboard pro- 
ducers, report that their year’s business shows 
a volume far in excess of the year 1906. They 
have, during the year just closed, shipped slate 
blackboards into every state of the Union as 
well as each of the provinces of Canada. This 
increase has led them to decide upon enlarging 
their Grand Central quarry and adding addi- 
tional machinery to enable them to handle all 
business with dispatch. 

Years ago the firm adopted a policy not to 
attempt to meet cheap competition, but to 
place upon the market a blackboard perfect in 
quality and workmanship. The growth of the 
business has been largely due to this policy. 
Their slate blackboards are harder and tougher 
than the average slate and have a beautiful 
“mirror” surface which lasts for all time. This 
finish is produced by hand shaving in addition 
to the usual rubbing process. The firm guar- 
antees the safe arrival of every shipment of 
blackboards, an arrangement which proves very 
satisfactory. An illustrated pamphlet, contain- 
ing full directions for installing slate black- 
boards, will be sent, upon application, from the 
firm’s New York office. 
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SS 
HORSFORD’S 


ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
gents, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEmIcaL 
orKs, Providence, R. I. 


He Swore. 

A young primary teacher in Hawarden, Ia., 
had an experience lately that disturbed her 
ypeace of mind for several days. One of her 
pupils, mischievous Billy Morgan, played tru- 
ant, and as a punishment she told him that he 
must swear never to run away from school 
again. Billy got up and said: “I’ll be 
if I ever run away from school again.” 

The horrified teacher, then and there, took 
a secret oath never to ask a boy to swear. 





How True! 
Teacher—How many kinds of poets are there ? 
Pupil—Three. 
Teacher—What are they ? 
Pupil—Lyriec, dramatic, 
Cleveland Leader. 


Nature Study. 

The following amusing little story comes 
from a home missionary who is laboring in 
North Carolina: 

In her school, she says, the little children 
have a nature study class. One day the teacher 
sent the class out to gather specimens for ex- 
amination. 

When they were called in some had blossoms, 
colored leaves, twigs, etc., but one little 5 year 
old carried a live minnow which he had caught 
in the stream that runs by the house. 

This was noticed by the teacher, and, as she 
thought it the most interesting subject for dis- 
cussion, she left it for the last. The leaves, 
flowers, etc., were talked about, and finally she 
said: “Well, Curtis, what have you got for 
our lesson today?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Did you not bring in something?” 

“Ves,” 

“What is it?” 

“A fish.” ; 

“Well, let me see it.” 

“T ain’t got it.” 

“Where is it, Curtis?” 
swered, very slowly: 

“T ate it, ma’am.” 


and epidemic.— 


To which he an- 





Wus der Sdule. 


Lehrerin (welche auf 
den Gebraud von Na- 
deln und Swirn hindeu- 
ten will): , Was braudt 
die Mutter, wenn Eure 
Hojen zerriffen find?” , 

(Der fleine Frang zeigt 
auf.) 

Lehrerin: Na, 
Frangl, fag’s.” 

% tang (betroffen) : 
,, den Sto !’* 
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Troubles of the Small Boy. 
Before they had arithmetic, 
Or telescopes or chalk, 
Or blackboards, maps and copy books— 
When they could only talk; 
Before Columbus came to show 
The world geography, 
What did they teach the little boys 
Who went to school like me? 
There wasn’t any grammar then, 
They couldn’t read or spell, 
For books were not invented yet— 
I think ’twas just as well. 
There were not any rows of dates, 
Or laws or wars or kings, 
Or generals or victories, 
Or any of those things. 
There couldn’t be much to learn; 
There wasn’t much to know. 
’Twas nice to be a boy 
Ten thousand years ago. 
For history had not begun, 
And the world was very new, 
And in the schools I don’t see what 
The children had to do. 
Now always there is more to learn— 
How history does grow! 
And every day they find new things 
They think we ought to know. 
And if it must go on like this, 
I’m glad I live today, 
For boys ten thousand years from now 
Will not have time to play! 
—Answers. 
How Hiawatha Looked. 

A teacher in the public schools of one of our 
western cities was telling the story of Hia- 
watha to a class in the first grade. She de- 
scribed the appearance of the Indian, saying 
that his skin was copper-colored—that is, like 
a copper cent. The following day she asked 
the class if anyone could recite the story. One 
bright little fellow held up his hand. “Very 
well, George, you may tell the class what you 
know about Hiawatha.” He gave a fine repro- 
duction of the story, and his teacher said, 
“You did very well, George, but you forgot to 
tell us the color of his skin.” Instantly his 
hand went up again, as he said, “Oh, yes’m. 
I know; he looked like thirty cents.” 


Another Version. 
“Now, Freddy, tell us about Adam and Eve.” 
“Adam and Eve was a-eatin’ apples in a gar- 


den, an’ a big snake come along an’ chased ’em 


2 — 
The Student Thirst. 

Economics Professor—Do you believe in tax- 
ing breweries? 


Student—I do; to their utmost capacity. 





EVER were there so many kinds of pencils 
made as at the present time. Pencils with 
many different sizes of leads, and all kinds 
of shapes and colors. Not only pencils for 
the little ones in the primary grades, but 
others of different shapes and varying de- 
grees of strength for the higher grades, 
Many hundred schools, academies and col- 
leges have their pencils finished with the 
colors of the school, which certainly makes 
them very attractive. 


Samples of these specially finished pencils will be sent to any 
or superintendent who is interested. A set of the initial 
etters used in these advertisements, may be had for the asking. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., - - - Jersey City, N. J, 





Didn’t Know. ; 

“Mamma,” said little 4 year old Jennie, who 
is usually truthful, but subject to the litt 
slips of child life, “what do you think? Willig: 
called me a liar!” 

“Indeed! And what did you say?” 

“T didn’t know what to say,” replied Jennie, 
“because I didn’t know how he found out.” 


Teacher—Johnny, can you tell me what 4 
hypocrite is? 

Johnny—Yes, ma’am. 
to school smiling. 


It’s a boy what comes 


After Information. 

The teacher was telling of the effects of cig 
arette smoking on the heart, and added: “Peo 
ple with weak hearts often die.” 

A deeply interested boy asked here: 

“How often do they have to die before they 
stay dead ?” 


“How many zones are there, Johnny?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Six,” he replied; “one torrid, two temperate, 
one arctic, one antarctic, and one canal.”— 
Judge. 


The Point of View. 
Old Schoolma’am—A man with a past must 


be interesting. Don’t you think so? 
Young Schoolma’am—Yes, but I would pre 
fer a man with a future. 





BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. 


Educational Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Correspondence Is solicited and Catalogue will be sent on application. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


—— 


Judson and Bender’s GRADED LITERATURE READERS. 
Reed and Kellogg’s LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 
Hutchinson’s PHYSIOLOGIES, Peter’s MODERN CHEMISTRY. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Successors to Maynard, Mé4rrill & Co., Publishers 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CONNECTICUT BOARDS MEET. 


Pottery Manual. 


nid The second annual meeting of the Connecti- Webb’s ° Manual of F loor. $s 
cinds ut Association of School Boards was held in  Qlay Work and Pottery 
. the pet So ere he Meriden, Conn., Firing, published by 
r de- on ea, Seat recay Sak ted for the ‘he Potters Kiln and 
ae a ene aoe Dn Cre ee Cees eT aes Works, Chicago, 
‘akan President, H. A. Roberts, M. D., Huntington ee ee ” nd 
(P. O. Derby) ; first vice president, F. W. Peck, : jig , ” oe 
) any M. D., Litchfield; second vice president, Mrs. tions which daily — ALY) 
ities L. A. Cummings, Plantsville; secretary, Charles schoolroom work in gai) 
g. N. Hall, New Milford; treasurer, James E. Mc- Pottery. 


i 


Cabe, Cheshire. 


Executive committee: Hartford County, 
Howell Cheney, South Manchester; New Haven 
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The first section of 
the book is devoted to 
exercises in hand made 





: ty, A. D. Ayer, Madison; New London pottery. Instructions . : 
vie, who jy County, pur - H Schoolr Fi 
= ‘littl County, F. J. Leavins, Norwich; Fairfield are given in making ygienic 00 oom oors 
| Willig Qounty, D. F. Read, Bridgeport ; Litchfield the various shapes and A dust-laden atmosphere is a constant menace to 
County, A. S. Gaylord, Terryville; Windham the methods of work, health. Continuous activity on the part of pupils stirs 
County, James M. Paine, Danielson; Tolland from a soft lump of up the oo the aoe se poet: te eee 
: ‘y, Andrew Kingsbury, Coventry: Mi * : Proper venti ation will assist materially In keeping dust 
Jennie, pad in 7M ae d Middl oa -_— clay to the finished at a minimum, but the only solution of this problem is to eliminate the 
ut.” epee dhade gfe appease product, well _ illus- dust entirely. This can be successfully accomplished by treating floors with 
The addresses made, as shown in the sub- trated with drawings 
wef Sexe toeet mem “icerec | STANDARD FLOOR DRESSING 
whats and were ably discussed: Seitahill tas iasdcelinath 2s 
i i . Actual use has proved beyond question its effectiveness as a dust-exterminator 
t comes Morning Session. wheel-made pottery. As —the danger from disease Contagion from dust being reduced almost one hundred 
ISSES. . . t. 
, — - in the preceding chap- Pr icandard Floor Dressing is also a remarkable preservative for floors. It not 
“What Can the Legislature Do to Help the ter drawings and rules only keeps the floors from splintering and cracking but actually lessens the labor 
4° i i for them. 
Schools of the Larger Towns and Cities ?”— for working are given. = Dealers everywhere sell Standard Floor Dressing in barrels andcans. Apply 
| of cig- Howell Cheney, South Manchester. The section on glazing three or four times a year for best results. 
cm : ° ; ; WE WILL PROVE the remarkable efficiency of Standard Floor Dressing at our expense. 
|: “Peo. Discussion by J. T. Moran, New Haven; W. and firing is also very On request we will apply itto the floor o fone schoolroom or corridor free of all charge. 
H. Marigold, Bridgeport, and C. J. Danaher, interesting and instrue- We are confident that a trial willresultin the continued use of Standard Floor Sressiag. 
Meriden tive ‘ You will find interesting reading in our free booklet ‘*Dust and Its Dangers." Write for a copy. 
' : . D OIL COMPANY (Incorporated) 
re they “What Can the Legislature Do to Help the The remainder of the a = 
Schools of the Smaller Towns?”—C. N. Hall, book is devoted to a 
New Milford. catalogue of pottery supplies, including pot- Library is an ideal publication just from the 
” asked Discussion by Rev. L. M. Hardy, Pomfret, ter’s wheels, pottery molds, pottery tools, glaze, press. It is an excellent work, written by mas- 
and J. M. Paine, Danielson. clay and kilns. ters in a masterly manner. It is written from 
“ : sos : ‘ 
nperate, Shall We Have Trained Supervision of Our The book should be valuable to all educators the standpoint of the teacher for both teachers 
anal.”— Schools ?”—F. W. Peck, M. D., Litchfield. 
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Diseussion by C..L. Wooding, Bristol, and 
Frank Blakeman, Oronoque. 

“The Relationship of the School Board to Its 
Superintendent”—H. A. Roberts, M. D., Hunt- 
ington. 

Discussion by Mrs. L. A. Cummings, Plants- 
ville, and W. D. Hood, Shelton. 

Afternoon Session. 

Joint meeting with Connecticut Association 
of Superintendents. 

Address—“Public Schools of Germany From 
Personal Observation”—Marcus White, New 
Britain. 

At a joint session with the Connecticut As- 
sociation of Superintendents it was voted that 
the executive committees of the two associa- 
tions should meet soon and appoint a joint 
legislative committee to enter upon an ageres- 
sive campaign for needed educational legisla- 
tion. 


AMERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 












and especially to those interested in pottery 
work. 

It will be sent by the publishers, postage pre- 
paid, to anyone asking for it. 

COMMERCIAL COURSES POPULAR. 

The Gregg Publishing Company announces 
that the demand for teachers of commercial 
subjects is constantly on the increase and that 
men especially are wanted. A large number of 
publie high schools and some public schools of a 
lower grade are introducing commercial sub- 
jects, including bookkeeping, shorthand, pen- 
manship, ete. 

So great is the demand for teachers of Gregg 
shorthand who can handle penmanship, book- 
keeping or some of the ordinary literary or sci- 
entific subjects as well, that the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company is devoting especial attention to 
securing the interest of high school teachers in 
this branch of work. As a rule the commer- 
cial teachers are better paid than the others 
and are given a great deal of latitude in the 
arrangement of their course of study and the 
conduct of their department. The popularity 
of the commercial courses seems 
to indicate that this condition 
will continue for some time to 
come. 

Anyone who is interested in 
the teaching of commercial sub- 
jects would do well to communi- 
cate with the Gregg Publishing 


and pupils and will be sure to please the pur- 
chasers. 

It has already been adopted by reading cir- 
cles generally and is the approved work rec- 
ommended by the course of study now used in 
fourteen states. School boards will do the 
greatest possible good for their schools if they 
will either purchase this set or encourage the 
teachers in putting same in the libraries for the 
use of the boys and girls. 


The Atlas School Supply Company of Chi- 
cago has just secured the United States agency 
for schools and colleges on the celebrated 
Guerin Prints. 

There are twelve superb pictures in these 
series, all of which are exact color reproduc- 
tions of the original paintings. 

A new art catalogue was issued on January 1, 
showing half-tone cuts of these pictures with 
full descriptive matter, together with a line 
on classic and modern sculpture. 

Port Huron, Mich. The contract for seats in 
the high school has been awarded to the Grand 
Rapids branch of the American Seating Com- 
pany. 


Dilley’s EXTRA is a Stamp of ‘Superior Quality”’ 


Company, Chicago or New 
a . 
York, and to secure the series U 
RS. School,House of booklets on these topics Manufactured and Sold by 
We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. which the company is issuin W 
ISTRY. Now in use in nearly all sections of the United for f a . M. DILLEY, 124 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building or free distribution. are the kinds used in Modern School] Buildings, because they are made for 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and “Practical Janitor Work.” Write for prices when in need of Brooms, Dusters, 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- THE NEW PRACTICAL Mops, Mop Wringers, Scrub Claths, Brushes of all kinds and Clean- 
alogue, plans and prices to REFERENCE LIBRARY ing Utensils of every description. School Trade a Specialty. 
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ALABAMA. 
Birmingham — Addition will be 
built to college. LaFayette—Archt. 


D. K. Turbeville is erecting a school; 
$25,000. ; 
ARKANSAS. 
Conway—Bids will be received by 
Archt. Chas. Thompson, Little Rock, 
for state normal school; $40,000. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Upland—-Archt. A. C. Smith, Los 
Angeles, has plans for one-story 
grammar school; $35,000. San Diego 
—Archt. John C. Austin, Los Angeles, 
has plans for school; $85,000. Los 
Angeles—Two schools will be erec- 
ted. Pomona—aArcht. L. T. Bighop 
has plans for grammar school. Oak- 
land—Plans are being prepared for 
two schools. 
COLORADO. 
Pueblo—High school will be erec- 
ted, north side; $150,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Ansonia—Archts. Brown & Von 
Beren, New Haven, will erect ‘school. 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington—Four-room addition 
will be erected. 


GEORGIA. 
‘fifton—Archt. Haralson Bleckley, 
Atlanta, will prepare plans for build- 
ing, agricultural school; $7,000. *Co- 
lumbus—Negro college will be erec- 
ted. Brunswick—School will be erec- 
ted; $40,000. 
ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Addition will be built for 
Jackson school. Flat Rock—Archt. 
J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes, Ind., has 
Plans for school; $18,000. East St. 
Louis—Archts. Riester & Rubach are 
preparing plans for. three-story 
school; $50,000. Salisbury—Archt. S. 
J. Hanes, Springfield, is preparing 


plans for one-story school. Canton 
—New school is proposed. 
INDIANA. 
Rushville—Archt. J. W. Gaddis, 


Vincennes, has plans for two-story 
school; $15,000. Sharpsville—Archts. 
T. J. Johnson & Co., Indianapolis, 
are preparing plans for two-story 
high school; $30,000. Heltonville— 
Archts. J. L. Nichols & Son, Bloom- 


ington, let contract for two-story 
school; $9,000. 
IOWA. 
Oelwein—Archt. H. E. Netcott, In- 
dependence, has plans for two-story 
school; $12,000. 
KANSAS. 
Viola—Two-story school will be 
erected. Cawker City—Erection of 


school is being proposed. Ft. Scott 
—Parochial school will be erected; 


$25,000. 
MAINE. 
Orono—tThree-story building will 
be erected, University of Maine; 
$40,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fairhaven — Three-story academy 
will be built; $20,000. McGinnis, 
Walsh & Sullivan, Archts., Boston. 


Great Barrington—Archts. Cooper & 
Bailey, Boston, have plans for three- 
story school; $50,000. Hanson— 
Archts. Hurd & Gove, Boston, have 
prepared plans for high school. Bos- 
ton—Mechanics Art high school will 
be enlarged. Franklin—Two-story 


will be erected. Boston— 


school 


WIMMER SHADE ADJUSTERS 


for lowering the shade from 
the top as well as raise from 
the bottom. Can be attach- 
ed to any window, no spec- 
ial arrangements required; 
any spring roller can be 
used without altering; they 
are the ; get our illus- 
trated catalogue—that’s al) 


C. 1. WIMMER & CO. 
COLU MBDS, oO. 




















| building will 
, Michigan Normal School. 


Archt. Geo. B. Dunham has plans for 


school, ward No. 4; $95,000. 
MICHIGAN. 
Mt. Pleasant — Physical training 


be erected, Central 


MINNESOTA. 
McKinley—Contract was awarded 
for school; $7,000. Hallock—Two- 
story school will be erected. Minne- 
apolis—Archt. E. 8S. Stebbins has 
plans for school. Newfolden—Archt. 
Bert D. Keck, Crookston, has plans 
for two-story school. Albert Lea— 
Archts. Purcell & Fleck, Minneapolis, 
have plans for science hall and dor- 
mitory. » 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg—Archts. DuBuys, Church- 
ill & La Buisse, Ltd., New Orleans, 
La., will prepare plans for three- 
story building for Mississippi Epis- 
copal Girls’ College; $75,000. Black 
River—Plans have been prepared for 
school. 
MISSOURI. 
Springfield— Drury College con- 
templates erection of academy and 
gymnasium building; $500,000. School 
will be erected. Livingston—West 
side school will be rebuilt. Nevada— 
Will build addition to college; $20,- 
000. Aurora—High school will be 
built; $23,000. Oronogo — Archts. 
Garstang & Rea, Joplin, have plans 
for two-story school. Alton—School 


will be erected, north side. St. Louis 
—Archts. Barnett, Hayes & Barnett 
have plans for four-story’ school 
building; $150,000. 

MONTANA. 

Helena—Archt. A. O. Von Herbules, 

Washington, has plans for high 
school. 

NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln—Plans have been approved 
for building, Engineering depart- 
ment, $50,000. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Linwood—Two-story school will be 
erected. Prospect Park—Two-story 
school will be built; $20,000. Prince- 
ton—Archts. Parish & Schroeder, 
New York City, will receive bids in 
the spring for laboratory Princeton 
university; $400,000. White Plains— 
$20,000 high school will be erected. 
Bellevile—Archt. Chas. G. Jones will 
prepare plans for an_ eight-room 
school. Wildwood—$15,000 was ap- 
propriated for school. Palisade— 
Archt. Ernest Sibley, Grantwood, 
will prepare plans for two-story 
school, $35,000. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Torreon — A two-story parochial 
school will be erected; $75,000. 


NEW YORK. 

Rochester—Archt. J. Foster War- 
ner has plans for school; $25,000. 
Troy—Archt. F. M. Cummings, State 
Bank Bldg., is preparing plans for 
school buildings, Emma Willard As- 
sociation. Poughkeepsie — Archts. 
Ewing & Chappell, New York City, 
have plans for. three-story labora- 
tory, Vassar College; $35,000. Weeds- 
port—Archt. J. Mills Platt, Rochester, 
has plans for district high school; 
$40,000. New York—Contract was let 
for 6-story school; $250,000. Rich- 
mond Hill—Three-story school will 
be erected; $182,000. Philmont— 
Archt. Henry S. Moul, Hudson, has 
plans for addition; $17,000. Dunkirk 
—School No. 3 will be remodeled. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro—Archts. Hook & Rog- 
ers, Charlotte, will prepare plans for 
science building, State Normal and 


Industrial College; $100,000. Eliza- 
beth City—Colored normal _ school 
will be erected; $12,000. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Lehigh—School will be erected, 


Dist. No. 5. Questad—School will be 
erected, Center—School will be erec- 
ted. Rolla—Archt. J. W. Ross, has 


plans for school; $25,000. Max—Two 


schools will be erected. 
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1200 Michigan Ave. Ninth and Broadway i 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY © 
OHIO. School will be built. Lindenwald— 


Akron—Archts. Briggs & Nelson Contemplate erection of eight-room 


Cleveland, have plans for two-story school. Springfield—High school wil} 
laboratory, Buchtel College; $20,000. be erected; $200,000. Marietta = 
Hamilton, Archt. Geo. Barkman has Grammar school will be erected. 
ma a — Roper ae OKLAHOMA. 

—Archts, ; ebe ons have . ‘ 

plans for three-story school; $125,- ee ee $20,000 bonds 
000. Ashtabula — Two-story school F as ‘nis 

will be erected; $8,000. Cleveland— OREGON. 


Eighteen-room school will be built. Highland—Archt. Jacob Berger jig 


Cincinnati—Archt. Edward Dornette preparing plans for a college; also 
will prepare plans for annex to parochial school; $10,000. Peninsula 
school; $45,000. Ft. Jennings — —Eight-room school is planned. 
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BRUCE’S 


School Architecture 


A HANDY MANUAL 

This little book is probably the best known and most 
widely read work on school architecture ever published. It 
treats in a compact and comprehensive form every essential 
of an economical yet modern school building. 

The latest (third) edition has been carefully revised and 
rewritten, and many new features added. The alphabetical 
arrangement of topics has been retained for ready reference 
and the number of illustrations has been doubled. 


Continuing the policy adopted 
William ,.George 
Bruce, Publisher, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


in the past we will not sell the 
book although it would readily 


command the price of $1. A Dear Sir: — Enclosed please 


find remittance of $1, for which 

send to my address the School 
Board Journal, one year, and @ 
copy of “School Architecture.” 


year’s subscription to the 
School Board Journal will 


bring a free copy. 


Use the Coupon 
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large and thoroughly enterprising institu 
Everything needed in the Labora- | BEGIN AT ANY TIME 


For twenty-three years the McDonald 
Chemicals, ChemicalApparatus, 
tion, in which we are preparing hundreds 
of young people for the business office. 
tory. Glass blowing on the premi- Catalogue Free 
ses. Metalware Manufacturing De- 


Business Institute has been advert 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 

We teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typ® 
partment in the House. 
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| 307 Grand Ave., 
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without any ‘‘gingerbread.”’ 






attention. 


entire satisfaction. 


procured 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





ASHBY SCHOOL HOUSES 


display a composition of utility. durability and good, pure architecture 
No building is too large or too small for our personal and prompt 


We develop your own ideas into a practical set of plans and specifica- 
tions with which they can be executed to the smallest details 
into a building that can be built within your means and to your 


Ashby’s Portfolio of School Houses containing beautiful designs (per- 
spective and floor plans) of school buildings ranging from one 
room up, will be sent to School Committees that are interested in 
the erection of school buildings for which plans have not yet been 


Medinah Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


GARSTANG & REA 
ARCHITECTS 


Suite 204 Grome Blidg., Joplin, Missouri 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 


A. H. DYER GO. | Gnas. L. LESSER 





SCHOOL HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 





Complete details of 
modern construction. 
Expert examinations 
and detailed reports of 
the condition of build- 
ings a specialty. 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


School House 
Architect 





331 GROVE STREET 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Elizabethtown—Three-story school 
will be erected; $25,000. Philadel- 
phia—Three-story parochial school 
Will be built; $25,000. New Castle— 
Archt. W. G. Eckles is preparing 
Plans for three-story high school; 
$25,000. Abington — Township high 
school will be erected. Wilkesbarre— 
Plans are being prepared for school. 
Lancaster—Archt. Urban is preparing 
Plans for a school. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Bamberg—aArchts. Shand & LaFaye, 
Columbia, are preparing plans for 
School. Timmonsville—High school 
Will be erected. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Labolt — School will be erected. 
Bell Fourche—$3,000 bonds issued 
for completion of school. Wessington 
Springs—Bonds will be issued for 
School, 
TENNESSEE. 

Danville—Archt. Henry K. Hols- 
man, Chicago, has plans for science 
building, University of Kentucky. 
Shady Grove—County school will be 


erected. 
erected; $63,000. 


Memphis — School 


TEXAS. 


Grape Vine—Bids will be received 
for two-story 
Archt. C. Risse, 
for school. 
issued for school. 
Trost & Trost have plans for Military 


school. 


Institute; $25,000. Hallettsville — 
Two-story school will be erected; 
$15,000. 









will be 


Panhandle— 
Amarillo, has plans 
Groveton—$25,000 bonds 
El Paso—Archts. 


LS Write for illustrated catalogue. 
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PLATE 1779-N. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


VIRGINIA, 

Honaker—Plans have been pre- 
pared for school; $7,000. Richmond 
—High school wil be erected. Tap- 
pannock—High school will be erec- 
ted. Norfolk—High school will be 
erected. 

WASHINGTON. 

Steptoe—Voted $7,000 bonds fer 
erection of school. North Yakima— 
Contract was let for high school; 
$75,000. Everett — High school is 
being planned. 


WISCONSIN. 
Milwaukee—Archts. Ehlers & Ma- 
lig have plans for three-story ad- 


dition, 15th ward school; $45,000. 
Brillion—Archt. C. H. Tegen, Mani- 
towoc, has plans for two-story 
school; $12,000. Marathon — Plans 
are being prepared for twe-story 
school; $10,000. Rib Falls—School 


will be erected. Bone Lake—School 
will be erected, Dist. No. 3. 


PLANS WANTED. 

Leeds, Ala.—Jefferson county will 
erect high school. No plans have been 
selected. J. B. Elliott, Secretary 
School Board. 

Brunswick, Ga.—Plans and speci- 
fications are wanted for school to 
cost $40,000. W. H. Bullard, Secre- 
tary Board of Education. 

Dublin, Ga. — Will 
schools. Address Mayor. 

Monmouth, Ill.—will 
school in the spring. 
clerk. 

Jonesboro, La.—wWill erect school 
to cost $20,000. Address Mayor. 

Monroeville, La.—Contemplate erec- 
tion of high school. No plans drawn. 
Thos. S. Wiggins, Mayor. 

Northfield, Minn.—Plans will be re- 
ceived for ladies’ dormitory, St. Olaf 
College, to accommodate 200. No re- 
muneration for preliminary plans. 
Paul G. Schmidt. 

Elizabeth, N. J. — Twenty - room 
school will be _ erected. Estimated 
cost, $100,000. Architect will be se- 
lected in January. 

Elizabethtown, Pa. — Three-story 
school will be erected. No architect 
has been selected. A. Heizey, chair- 
man. 

Livingston, Tex.— $23,000 
voted for school. 


erect two 


erect high 
Oo. S. French, 


bonds 
Plans have not 


EQUIPMENTS 


WE SEND sample Lathes, Benches 

and Vises ON APPROVAL. 
We give you an opportunity to see 
how they look and work under your 
conditions. You cannot afford to 
buy these important items by guess 
or hearsay. 


Nelson 
L— Ventilated Urinal 
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Unsurpassed for 
Schools 


Write for our Booklet 
“A Few Points on Sanitation” 
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St. Louis, Mo.” 


been adopted. Jas. E. Hill, Jr., pres- 
ident town board of trustees. 
Parkersburg, W. Va.—Will bond 
the district for $25,000 for school 
purposes. Address, clerk, school 
board. ; 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE—Per year, in advance, $1.00; 
three months, on trial, 25 cents; single 
copies, 20 cents. Foreign subscriptions, 
$1.35 per year; to Canada, $1.20. 

DATE OF PUBLICATION—The Wour- 
nal is issued on the fifth day of each 
month. Subscribers who fail to receive 
their paper before the 15th day of the 
month should notify the publisher that 
another copy may be sent. 


POSTOFFICE ADDRESS — Instruc- 
tions concerning change of address, or 
discontinuance of subscription should be 
sent to reach us before the first of the 
month when they are to go into effect. 
The exact address to which the paper 
is directed at the time of writing must 
always be givén. 


DISCONTINUANCES—We find that a 
large majority of our subscribers prefer 
to have the Journal continued at the 
expiration of their subscription, so that 
their files may not be broken. Like 
other professional and trade publica- 
tions, the Journal is continued until no- 
tice to stop is received and all arrear- 
ages are paid. 

Address letters and make crders pay- 
able to: 


WM. GEO. BRUCE, Publisher, 
Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


851-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
FOREIGN er well known methods for 

teaching Modern Lan- 


BOOKS | guages. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow vere 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for al. 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.66, Chicage 
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How Can Legislation Help Schools of Smaller 
Towns? 

(Concluded from Page 17) 
communities, self-sacrificing, earnest, and in- 
terested in public education, doing their work 
without adequate reward of any kind, but as a 
rule the acting visitor is not a professional edu- 
cator, and these men will be the first to admit 
that their work is not in the nature of skilled 
supetvision, and that such skilled supervision 
is lacking just where it is most needed, in the 
smaller towns. 

Our remedy is the compulsory adoption of 
skilled supervision by all towns, either singly 
or in supervision districts. If in districts, the 
towns forming any district to be adjoining 
towns; the supervisor to be a resident of the 
district. 

Better Teachers and Adequate Pay. 

It has already been shown that in many 
towns competency and fitness are not greatly 
taken into account in the selection of teachers. 
The ties of relationship, neighborhood entan- 
glements, personal prejudice, petty local poli- 
tics, all are influential factors in a selection of 
teachers in many schools. There are today 
many schools in charge of teachers, themselves 
untaught, untrained and unfit—schools worse 
than useless, positively injurious. Much of this 
would disappear with the abolition of the old 
district plan, and the universal adoption of 
supefVision, but so long as any local considera- 
tion whatsoever is permitted to influence the 
selection of teachers, so long we shall have in- 
competent teachers. 

Our remedy would be an act providing that 
all new teachers (beginners) employed on and 
after a certain date must hold state certificates, 
revokable at discretion. This would do no in- 
justice to teachers already employed, but would 
raise greatly the standard of education and fit- 
ness. Of course, there are teachers who are 
educationally fit and who can easily earn a state 
certificate, but who are not by nature intended 
to teach, and will inevitably fail. No expedi- 
ent can guard against these, and they are 
gradually eliminated by a natural process. But, 
granting that of every one hundred failures 
fifty are so because of deficient education, then 
this requirement would eliminate fifty incom- 
petents in every hundred: surely a desirable 
safeguard. 

But if teachers are to be more competent 
they must be better paid. At present in very 
many of the smaller towns teachers are more 
poorly paid than office workers, factory work- 
ers, or house servants. When teachers are re- 
ceiving from $6.50 to $8 a week for thirty-six 
or forty weeks of the year only, always paying 
their own living expenses, and in many cases, 
as already shown, paying the running expenses 
of the school out of the salary received, it is 
evident that an increase of pay must accom- 
pany any attempt to improve the service. 

But it is more probable that a legislative act 
raising the standard of educational qualifica- 

tion for teachers will be an obedience with 
the universal law of supply and demand. More- 
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wver, the average at- 
tendance grant is al- 
ready having an effect 
in higher wages for 
teachers, and will in 
time accomplish much 
more in that direction. 


The Need of Decent 
Schoolhouses. 

No one who has not 
traveled through the , 
smaller towns and vis- 
ited all the outlying 
schools in such towns 
can have any concep- 
tion of the disgraceful 
condition of many 
schoolhouses. 

In theory we all hold 
that the schoolhouse 
should be the most at- 
tractive, the best de- 
signed and the most 
carefully kept edifice in the community. 
Aside from any purely sentimental consid- 
erations, the attractive schoolhouse has a defi- 
nite dollars and cents value to the com- 
munity in which it stands; and a much higher 
than money value as an object lesson in, and 
promoter of, good citizenship. But over against 
this theory we must set the fact that there 
are many schoolhouses to which self-respecting 
parents should never be asked to send their 
children: schoolhouses so poorly designed and 
so out of repair that sheep and cattle would 
suffer from the cold if kept there during the 
winter; schoolhouses in and about which less 
attention is paid to health and sanitation than 
would be expected in a well constructed stock 
barn. 


Much of this shameful condition is due to 
the district system, as already explained. Some 
of it is due wholly to a mean spirit of false 
economy and to sheer negligence.‘ It is a con- 
dition which demands attention, and the rem- 
edy proposed is this: 

Such legislative enactment as shall enable 
the state to pay one-half the cost of new 
schoolhouses to take the place of present in- 
adequate and unfit buildings; provided, that 
each new schoolhouse so built and paid for shall 
be so designed and located as to take the place 
of at least two present schoolhouses. 

This plan is approved by the secretary of the 
state board of education, and is a most prac- 
tical solution of many school problems. 

The smaller towns suffer not only from 
neglected schoolhouses, but also from too many 
schoolhouses. In very many of these towns, 
schools are maintained with from five to ten 
pupils each, too few for an efficient school, with 
the result that in such schools little attention 
is paid to the qualifications of teachers and 
the cost of schooling for.each child is excessive. 

Moreover, many of these towns are finding 
great difficulty in obtaining teachers, and the 
elimination of the unneeded schools will sim- 
plify this problem. 

Better schoolhouses; larger schools; better 
instruction; a higher citizenship, would inev- 
itably follow such a plan. 

To sum up our needs, we want compulsory 
adoption of town management, compulsory em- 
ployment of skilled su- 
pervision, a minimum 
educational require- 
ment for teachers, 
state aid in the con- 
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struction of  school- 
houses under certain 
conditions. 
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You who are here today are the guardians of 
the public schools of Connecticut. 

Teachers, principals and superintendents can 
labor in the field of public education only as 
you direct, and as you supply the means. 

We realize fully and fully appreciate the 
worth of the earnest, self-sacrificing teachers of 
our state; those who work for the work’s sake, 
and there are many such. 

We honor the town school officers who give 
so freely of their time and effort in the cause, 

And there are many such. 

But beyond this is the unassailable truth 
that in no other state do the common schools 
suffer so, greatly from the evils of purely local 
control. 

We have districts and towns in which no 
effort is made toward better schools or even 
toward good schools. 

We have schoolhouses unfit for children to 
enter. 

We have some teachers, uneducated, and 
worse, unfitted by nature for this profession. 

We have the remnants of an inadequate, 
wasteful, vicious district system. 

We have a lack of skilled supervision. 

Our teachers are, too many of them, under- 
paid. 

These conditions will never be corrected until 
some authority wholly free from local consider- 
ation, is given power to correct them; and this 
must come through some enlightened, public 
spirited legislature. 

It is for you who love the public schools of 
Connecticut to bring this about. 

Fhis association should represent the very 
best citizenship of every town in Connecticut; 
its influence should be great—irresistible, in- 
deed, and such school legislation as it asks for 
through its legislative committee should be in- 
sisted upon and secured. 

Acting thus, our association can become a very 
great power for good in this state. (Address.) 


The DeWitt Clinton high school of New York 
City has recently restored the teaching of short 
hand in its commercial classes and has adopted 
the Isaac Pitman “Course in Shorthand” as & 
text book. 

Hill’s History of North Carolina has beet 
adopted by the Charlotte public schools. 


A TRINITY 





The Three Great Elenients in Teaching Children to write in School are: 


FORM — Fixing in mind the letter ideals. 
FREEDOM — Acquiring muscular control. 
INTEREST— Making the work a delight through material and method. 


BERRY’S WRITING BOOKS 


arouse the desire to learn to write and keep it up until power is acquired and established 


B. D. BERRY & COMPANY, 378 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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How can anything Happen to a Text-Book 
or Supplementary Reader 


IF CAREFULLY PROTECTED OUTSIDE 
Holden Book Gover 


Waterproof, Unfinished Leatherette. 


Strong Enough to Last an Entire School 


Are Repaired, Rebound and 
Mended by the 


Holden Perfect 
Self Binders 


Holden ‘‘T’’ 
Back Binders (New) 
Holden Imported 
Transparent Paper , 


Send for Dummy book showing how easily books 
with contents entirely Detached can be Rebound as 
strong as when new by our new ‘‘T’’ Back Binder. 


Adopted by Over 2,000 Cities and Towns Annually 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
G. W. HOLDEN, President 


Ouster is Illegal. 


The Supreme Court of the state of Illinois 
has decided that the mayor of Chicago cannot 
remove members of a school board. The cities 
and villages act, under which Mayor Busse 
acted in removing nine members of the board, 
is held to be inoperative, and consequently the 
six deposed members who sued are entitled to 
a seat on the board. 

Judge Dickinson of Minneapolis has upheld 
the action of the school authorities in expell- 
ing a senior of the high school because he re- 
fused to withdraw from a secret fraternity. 
The boy’s father took the case into court on 
the claim that the state law and the rule of 
the board were both unconstitutional. 

The court declared that the intention of the 
legislature was not vital, for the school board 
had authority, and even if there was no statute 
touching the subject, to enforce such regula- 
tions as it deemed fer the best interests of the 
school. This decision conforms to the ruling 
of the appellate court of Illinois, and also to 
that of the Supreme Court in the state of 
Washington, to the extent that all three recog- 
nize the authority of school boards to eliminate 
the fraternity evil. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Port Huron, Mich: The contract for seating 
in the new high school building has been 
awarded by the board of education to the Amer- 
lean Seating Company of Grand Rapids. 

Toledo, O. Manual training is to be pro- 
vided for in the proposed district high school 
to be erected at Collingwood and Islington 
avenues. An additional expense of $5,000 is to 
be incurred. 

Greenville, S. OC. Furman University has 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary 








placed orders for McIntosh projection appara- 
tus. 

Detroit, Mich. The board of education has 
added another McIntosh projection lantern 
with opaque attachment. 

Lima, Ind. The consolidated schools of Lima 
township have adopted McIntosh* projection 
apparatus. 

Sioux City, Ia. Morningside College has 
added a McIntosh lantern with opaque atfach- 
ment. 

Trenton, N. J., purchased sixty-five manual 
training benches from E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The manual training 
department has been equipped with 150 addi- 
tional benches and fifty vises from the E. H. 
Sheldon Company, Chicago. 

The New York Silicate Book Slate Company 
has secured control of the Caldwell green ce- 
ment blackboard material for all territory out- 
side of New York City and the vicinity. 

The Durand Steel Locker Company has re- 
cently installed their steel lockers and ward- 
robes in the following schools: 

Ashland, Wis., high school; Quincy, Il., high 
school; Tacoma, Wash., high school; San Fran- 
cisco normal school; Oklahoma normal school; 
Central high school, St. Louis. 

These lockers are fireproof, sanitary and in- 
destructible. 


BAUSCH & LOMB MERGER. 


The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, the 
Bausch, Lomb & Saegmuller Company of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., and the Carl Zeiss Optical 
Works of Jena, Germany, have united their in- 
terests. 

The association thus formed is unique, both 
by reason of the character of the principals and 
the results to be attained. The Bausch & 





















OR your schools, the best colors are not too good; 
and the surest way to have the best is to be sure 














We show here our box No. 118; con- 
| tains eight half-pans: Gamboge, Crimson, 
New Blue, New Green, Orange, Violet, 


Warm Grey, Cold Grey; and one No.7 


Full information and catalogue, on request, to teachers. 


Special discounts to schools and dealers. 


Address department 5. 


DEVOE 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton & William Streets, New York 







1214 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 




















































Lomb Company has for years produced, under 
license agreements, lenses and field glasses in- 
vented by the Zeiss works. For years they have 
supplied George N. Saegmuller with the optical 
parts of his engineering and astronomical in- 
struments. With confidence in their ability to 
accomplish still more by closer co-operation, the 
three firms have signed their articles of asso- 
ciation for giving each other every possible as- 
sistance. The organizations of each, the scien- 
tific staffs, in fact everything, will be at the 
disposal of the others, in order to give to the 
scientific world apparatus of the highest pos- 
sible perfection; to develop what already exists, 
and to create new forms. 

The Bausch & Lomb Company has not only 
been & pioneer in the manufacture of lenses in 
the United States, but has also made possible 
the more general use of the microscope in 
schools and colleges and scientific laboratories 
of the country. This has been accomplished not 
without great sacrifice, and for a long time the 
business suffered much from financial strain 
imposed upon it. 

The -alliance just completed will bestow upon 
the principals composing it the combined ad- 
vantages of all. The scientific staff, data, 
formulae and inventions of Carl Zeiss, the 
wonderful business organization, scientific staff, 
experience and skill of Bausch & Lomb and 
the inventions, experience and skill of George 
N. Saegmuller are united not for the purpose 
of selfish aggrandizement, but to enable all to 
utilize to the best attainable ends the means 
and opportunities of each, and to give to the 
world the products of their thought and labors 
in the scientific instrument field. - 

When the best thorough scientific German 
skill is combined with the progressive American 
manufacturing methods the world is bound to 
become enriched. 
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THE PRACTICAL IN EDUCATION. 
By Supt. J. R. Beachler. 

I am of the opinion that the practical side of 
public school training has been too generally 
overlooked, and consequently the essential needs 
of a large percentage of our youth has been 
neglected—not willfully, perhaps, but because 
we have been looking too steadfastly upon the 
place from which we came, rather than towards 
the direction ‘in-which we are going. 

In no sense is it to be supposed that the in- 
troduction of new subjects mitigate against or 
detract from the intensity of effort paid to 
reading and literature, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic. These branches are the very fun- 
damentals of a school curriculum, but do not 
carry all that is essential. 

One of the problems in school administration 
today is one of readjustment of the course of 
study and elimination of non-essentials. The 
enrichment of the course of study has attracted 
wide attention and has brought European ex- 
perts into our country to study our schools. 

Manual training has already proved its prac- 
tical usefulness and demonstrated the wisdom 
of its introduction; notwithstanding the frills 
it has carried with it. Like the introduction 
of all new subjects, it must be tried and tested 
to prove what it contains that is of real prac- 
tical worth. Manual training has opened a new 
avenue to many a boy, through which he will 
find his way to useful manhood, useful to him- 
self, useful to the community, and useful to 
the state, because he has been transformed from 
what might have been a social parasite to a 
self-sustaining, constructive force. 

But some one may argue that the number is 
comparatively small and does not justify the 
expense. It is true that the number may be 
few; but if we make an individual application, 
“if it were my boy or my girl,” we become more 
charitable. 

In a general way society may be divided into 
two classes, viz: those who maintain them- 
selves by the power of the brain directly and 
the hand more indirectly; and those who main- 
tain themselves by the hand more directly, and 
the brain more remotely. In their economic 
relations these two classes are inseparable and 
relatively equal in importance. - 

The history of the growth of our educational 
system tells that practically all emphasis has 
been largely in the interest of the former class, 
upon the cultivation of the powers of intellect. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


We have offices and salesrooms in 
the following cities: 
New York Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Louis Los Angeles 
Richmond Kansas City San Francisco 
Milwaukee, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 

Write for catalog and address of 
nearest office. Go and see the ma- 
chines if possible. We ship type- 
writers for inspection, rent, sell, and 
repair. All makes, all prices. 
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Too little attention has 
been paid to the train-' 
ing of a skilled hand 
—one of the most po- 
tent factors in build- 
ing for substantial cit- 
izenship. 

The aim of this dis- 
cussion is not to min- 
imize or take one iota 
from the intellectual 
standards — rather see 
them raised—but to 
make a plea for in- 
creased facilities for 
those who toil with 
their hands, and for 
those others of even greater importance in our 
social and economic life, our daughters, wives 
end mothers whg prepare our daily food. 





Dr. Hailman says “the hand is but the pro- 
jected brain.” If this be true then, that edu- 
cation is incomplete which seeks only to culti- 
vate one part of this human machinery. 


This argument may be criticised for being 
too materialistic, but it is difficult to imagine a 
high moral and spiritual being without that be- 
ing can claim in his own right some of this 
world’s goods or possesses the physical means, 
either a trained brain or a skilled hand, or 
both, by which he can acquire that which is 
necessary to keep soul and body intact. It is 
useless to argue civic righteousness and repent- 
ance with a man out of a job when his wife and 
children are crying for bread. If there is any 
spark of heroic manhood glowing in his soul he 
will first acquire the necessaries to appease, if 
not satisfy, the gnawing wants of his own flesh 
and blood. 

I conclude, therefore, that the function and 
duty of the school is to put all its youth, so 
far as it lies in its power, in a position to make 
an honest living and to provide the comforts of 
life in old age by placing before all the youth 
alike the means of acquiring that particular 
skill and training which will increase their 


earning capacity to the maximum of their in- 


herent and innate abilities. 


In our domestic life “home” is the one all- 
important Institution; and whatsoever tends 
toward assisting and reinforcing and establish- 
ing the home life is of vital importance; and 
1e who assists in bringing about increased 
comforts to the home, and consequently higher 
regard and greater respect-for it, is engaged in 
a sacred work.—Report. 








Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries. 


The progressiveness of Laird & Lee is well 
illustrated by their latest additions to the High 
School and Collegiate edition and to the Stu- 
dents’ Common School edition of their well 
known series of Webster’s New Standard Dic- 
tionaries. 


Believing that no lexicon adequately covered 
the field of physiology two new plates have been 
added to the Collegiate and High School edi- 
tion. These plates represent anatomy and 
physiology—showing the skeleton, bones of the 
hand, foot, spine, etc., in detail; muscles, nerves, 
organs and parts of the human body, with 
names in full. 


The addition to the Common School edition 
is two plates of architectural ornamentation, 
showing various styles of arches, windows, por- 
ticos, etc., and the most important designs used 
in architeeture. 

The reasonableness of price, coupled with the 
up-to-dateness of these dictionaries, should 
recommend them to favorable consideration by 
school authorities, 


THE BEST PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE - 


— ARE — 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double, 


Try our No. 314 DRAUGHTING 
and No. 284 INSPECTOR 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
377-379 Broadway \ 


NEW YORK 
Mention this publication 





MANN’S DISINFECTANT. 


A disinfectant for school use must not only, 
be a germicide; it is essential that it be odor- 
less. Mann’s “Syracuse Odorless Disinfectant” 
derives its name from its truly odorless char- 
acter. Its value in killing germs has been offi- 
cially tested time and again and a full-strength 
solution is guaranteed to kill bacilli of typhoid 
and pus germs in five minutes’ time. 

Mann’s “Syracuse Odorless Disinfectant” is 
in use in a large number of schools. The list 
given includes only a few, and more will be 
given next month: Avalon, Oil City, Sharon, 
Towanda, Tyrone, Wellsboro, Pa.; Bucyrus, 
Coshocton, Elyria, Geneva, Painesville and Io- 
rain, Ohio; Elkhart, Ind.; Pontiae and Holland, 
Til. 


Mr. Joseph M. Rogers, an editorial writer 
for a number of leading periodicals, is at work 
on a series of articles dealing with secondary 
education. Mr. Rogers contends that while 
great strides have been made during the past 
few decades in primary and superior education, 
secondary education has been comparatively 
neglected. That the difficulty and expense of 
securing such an education are far greater than 
they should be, that the number of school days 
is entirely out of proportion to the vacations 
allowed, and other important phases of the 
subject, are all carefully elucidated, and im- 
provements suggested. The papers—four in 
number—will appear in Lippincott’s magazine, 
beginning at an early date. 


- Haverhill, Mass. Clay’s algebra will be in- 
troduced into the schools. 


Berry’s writing books have recently been 
adopted at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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DURAND-STEEL LOCKER CO. 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. None other can receive a place in this 


Directory. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 

& AMONG... ccccseves a 
Bmerican Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
LE. Knott App. Co...... Boston 
Garden City = anes ° i 
MeCo 11 Schoo upoly ee 

. 50s b0s'eeaae oe 
n School Supply Co... 
Glembie ceveas tastaenoens, Ind. 
chool Furn. Co......- 
tee ..--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
gw. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
School Supply Co...Chicago 
A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Til. 
LA Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 
pimer & AMONG. ccccccccess ms Be 
L B. Knott App. COs scccs Boston 


ia School Supply Co..... 
-_ at ee haa Soe Indianapolis, Ind. 
4. A. Sphung...No. Judson, Ind. 
0H. Stoelting & Co......... Chicago 
elntosh Stereopticon Co..Chicago 


ARCHITECTS—SCHOOL 
tang & Rea...... Joplin, Mo. 
ee ‘Le Lesser........Milwaukee 


Chas. 
. Ashby... --s-e0e oeccese 
$ sh ...Medinah Bldg.. 


BADGES. 


tian Bros., 101 South Ave., 
wen, .. «co 2s Moohenter, mm 8 


BELLS—DEALERS. 


MeConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
BW. A. Rowles.........Chicage 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co. -Cuteage 
L A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BELLS—MANUFACTURERS. 
st. Louis Bell Pe +: 


eaqeeees 


Eeeeees sees e Louis, Mo. 
BIOLOGICAL SUPPLIES. 
A A. Sphung...No. Judson, Ind. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITICN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. ¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
MeConnell - aoe Co... Phila. 
ey Sch. Furn. Co...ceees 
, ....--Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BW. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
LA. Murray & a Wis. 
Rand, McNally Doccccece 
b40006 Chicago and New York 


BLACKBOARDS—OUTLINE. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.N. Y. 
LA. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co.N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
BJ. Johnson & Co........N, Y¥. 
American Seating Co.,N.¥. & Chgo. 
MeConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 
seeeee Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Columbia Sch. Supply Co..... 
ceeeeeeeeeee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co......- 
sess eeesesee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BW. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Keenan Struct. Slate Co..... 
Cecccceccccsose -. Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 
LA. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BLINDS. 
A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK—COVERS. 


Helden Book Cover Co....... 
S0eceeseee .- Springfield, -Mass. 


BRUSHES. 


Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
Mm: DUNOF. .ccceces -.. Chicago 


BW. 
LA, 


BRUSHES—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Stetecceee ..- Milwaukee, 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard..Albany, N. Y. 
CHARTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co.....-ssses 
seecesese Springfield, Mass. 


Wis. 


STERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
-e++ee-+e-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
++++.-Chicago and New York 
(Anatomical.) 


Phila. 


Cr 


CLASS PINS. 
oe | eee eee New York 
Bastian Bros., 101 South Ave., 
6406400 eeebe4 Rochester, N. Y. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Columbia School Supply Co... 
oeeeeeeeees-Indianapolis, Ind. 


COSTUMES. 
Te TEAGOURBUR 6 oc cicccces Chicago 


CRAYONS—DUSTLESS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
American Crayon Co..Sandusky, O. 


(Dealers. ) 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.............N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. pply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

-eoeees+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicage 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co...... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....8Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co........ 

eccccconccccccceNe Kee Chicage 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
H. D. Mason Co..... Syracuse, N. Y. 


o 
DRAWING SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co........... 
ecccceccess Springfield, Mass. 
Dixon Crucible Co....... 
seccccecces Jersey City, N. J. 
Bagle Pencil Co........+..-N. ¥. 


ureeg Ed. Co.....+..++.--Chicago 
E. . A. Rowles.........Chicago 


Devoe. Dept. 5........ N. Y., Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co......Chicago 


ENGRAVERS. 
Clark Eng. & Ptg. Co...Milwaukee 


Jos. 


ERASERS. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
N. Y¥. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co.......ee00.N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
-eeeee-+-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 
J. A. Joel & Co., 88 Nassau _ 
st 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«eeeee-+- Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot..............Boston 


GLOBES. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 


American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
«eeeeese-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
++++.-Chicago and New York 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen............ 
-..Chicago, Kansas City, Mo. 


INK—MANUFACTURERS. 
Mineral Tablet Ink Co........ 
Pueblo, Colo. 


eeeees eee eesreses 


INK WELLS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 
Squires Ink Well Co...Cheswick, Pa. 
U. 8. Inkwell Co..Evansville, Ind. 
(Dealers. ) 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Haney School Furn. C 


eeeeeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Wm. Dilley............ Chicago 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton-Bradley Co......... 


eseecesesee Springfield, Mass. 
, W. A. Rewles. ..ccceccG 


E. icago 
Thomas Charles Co......Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Eimer & Amend.......ccee.N. Y. 
LANTERN SLIDES. 
McAllister, Dept. 3........N. Y. 


Underwood & Underwood...N. Y. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 
Dept. 1 ccccccccccccce Fila. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 
Srccccccce cocceccccccCmiCnge 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
LIQUID SLATING. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
seceeeee-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BEB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


LOCKERS—Metal. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber........Boston 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 

SO mm Mass. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
Cc. Christiansen --..-Chicago 
B. H. Sheldon & Co......Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley.........Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 
W. C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 





MAPS. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 

0 6scecece Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...,.... 

on+ses Chicago and New York 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’'go 
EB. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley........Chicago 


Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
60eee .---Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Richmond Chair Co........... 

Richmond, Ind 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


PENCILS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Dixon Crucible Co.Jersey City, N.J. 
Bagle Pencil Co.........++-.N. ¥ 





PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co.Leominster, Mass. 
N. Y. Silicate Slate Co.......N. Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
cccccccccee corsey City, N. J. 


BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
I. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
PENS. 
(Manufacturers. ) 


Bagle Pencil Co....cccccccceNe Ye 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.N. Y. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Mime? & AMONG. cscccccesecD. ¥. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
seeseeeseeeeIndianapolis, Ind. 


C. H. Stoelting & Co.....Chicago 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Central Scientific Co......Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co.... 


-+-Rochester, N. Y. 


PLASTER CASTS. 
C. Hennecke Co...Milwaukee, Wis. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES— 
SCHOOL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co........ 


...St. Louls—Edwardeville, Il. 
Lewis & Kitchen......... 


--..-Chicago and Kansas City 


PORTABLE SCHOOL 
BULLDINGS. 
American Portable House Co. 
seeeeccccceees -Seattlic, Wash. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
SCREENS. 
McAllister, Dept. 3....... om. =. 


L. E. Knott App. Co......Boston 
Williams, Brown 


Ms 8 6.68 4.064-68406000 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Dept. 


} 66040000606644 -++..Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Gs... .Gateame 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 
dianapolis 


RELIEF GLOBES. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
M. H. B. Beckley. — -«-.Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
E. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 


Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Rand, McNally & Co...,.... 


++++-Chicago and New York 


ROOFING SLATE. 
E. J. Johnson & Co.........N. Y. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co... 
oeees - Easton, Pa. 
Slate Co..... 


ecccccccccccosece Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 


Keenan Struct. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen......cccece 
+eeeeee-Chicago, Kansas City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co. Bangor, Pa. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co......... 

-..St. Louis—Edwardsville, Ill. 


ee 


SCHOOL BLANES. 


Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y¥. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Britton Pub, Co..... Cleveland, O. 
B. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Geer Gees essences 
Richmond, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
6seeeeees Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & Ch’go 
BE. W. A. Rowles...... .--Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley.........Chicago 


eee ee eeeee 


Richmond 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY. 


SLANT OR VERTICAL. 


We make pens especially adapted for : 
either style and all of first-class quality. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 


Everything required in or about a school house may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


C. Christiansen ..ssese -..-Chicago 
Union School Furn Co.....Chicago 
Lake Shore Furn. Co...Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co.....Chicago 
Weber Costello Co..Chicago H’ts,IIl. 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Chandler & Barber..Boston, Mass. 
Eimer & Amend......... ooenes Tee 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. 
J. A. Joel & Co., 88 Nassau 

kk cet icbeasee can eee secede Be 
American Seating Co..N.Y. & ve 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co..N. ¥. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. ¥. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co...Phila. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Britton Pub. Co..... Cleveland, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
tease -.--..-Indianapolis, Ind. 
Richmond Chair Co 


6669 600404004006 Richmond, Ind. 
Haney School Furn. Co....... 
-em...--Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Cc. Christiansen ....... .-..-Chicago 
Cc. H. Stoelting & Go.....Chicago 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicago 
Prang Educational Co........ 
ecccccccoccccccelte Neo CRIGREOS 
M. H. EB. Beckley........Chicago 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdwe Co..Chicago 


Garden City Edu. Co....Chicago 
M. A. Donohue & Co..... Chicago 
Wm. Dilley. ccccccecs «.. Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co...... Chicago 


W. C. Toles Co..Irving Park, Ill. 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 
Rand, McNally & Co........ 
$éaKue Chicago and New York 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co......... 
...St. Louls—Bdwardsville, Ill. 


STATIONERY. 
BE. W. A. Rowles.........Chicageo 
Atlas School Supply Co...Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co..Kilbourn, Wis. 


STATUARY. 
C. Hennecke Co.......Milwaukee 


STEREOSCOPES. 
Underwood & Underwood...N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agency....... 

cosccccece «+++ Chicago, Boston 
Fisher's Teachers’ Agency...Bosten 
Pratt Teachers’ Agency..New York 
Albany Teachers’ Agency.... 

406008 -Albany, N. Y. 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency... 
6.0040.005036+08904 Albany, N. Y. 
Schermerhorn Tchrs’ Agcy.N. Y. 


Reed Teachers’ Agency....... 
6460640 0.600068 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Central Teachers’ Agency..... 


Columbus, O. 
Albert Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
Clark Teachers’ Agency..Chicago 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agcy. 


seeececcoeses eseeeees-Chicago 
International Teachers’ Agcy. 
eeese ee cccccccccccces eCniCago 
McCullough Teachers’ Agency. 
coecccececcccoes ++eee Chicago 


Hazard Teachers’ ‘Agency. coe 


seecececesccceee + Minneapolis 
Midland Agencies............ 


eeseeseeess Warrensburg, Mo. 
Colo. Teachers’ Agency....Denvear 
Rocky Mountain Tchrs’ Agcy. 
Denver, Colo. 


TELEPHONES. 
Electric Goods Mfg. Co...Boston 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Exchange..New York 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 
Milton-Bradley Co........... 
eoccccccose Springfield, Mass. 
American Crayon Co.Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co....... ° 


snetsanes seeeeeN. Y¥., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5... 


.-Chicago, N. 


eee ere eneeee eee 


eeeeee eeeeeeee 


Typewriter 


eeeeeeeeeee 


- & Kan. City 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot.............Boston 


WARDROBES. 
Durand Steel Locker Co..Chicago 


WINDOW SHADE FIXTURES. 
(Adjustable.) 
C. I. Wimmer & Co..... Columbus, O. 


“es BROOKECOS 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
WORKS. CAMDEN, N. J. 





















fessional factors. 
added. 






















A NEED SUPPLIED 


| 

| The transitory character of the average school board 
and the absorbing occupations of many of its members, 
render helpful literature on schoo) administration neces- 
sary. The man who is preoccupied with business or pro- 
fessional labors has little inclination to study a mass of 
strictly professional literature in order to equip himself 
adequately for his school board duties. He may rely upon 
the practical sense that has served him in his regular call- 
ing only to find_that he lacks the experience and the ready 
access to prec’dent so necessary to fruitful deliberation 
and wise conclusions in public affairs. 

Bruce’s Manual is intended to supply this want of the 
busy school official. It presents in brief, compact form, 
the underlying theories of school organization and manage- 
ment, and discusses the relations which should exist be- 


School Board deaenal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Enclosed find $1, for which seid to my address 
the School Board Journal, one year, and a copy of 
‘*Bruce’s Manual.’’ 


Name 


City State 








Commercial and Industrial 
BOOKKEEPING 





For Grammar and High Schools 








Because it is 


Used in thousands of Schools 
—_———_———:=CO ecaSyy to teach 













Because it is 


interesting Because it in- 


cludes the prep- 

aration of all 
it kinds of busi- 
ness papers 


Because 
is practical 






















Because it is one of 
the Sadler- Rowe 
Budget Systems. 
Known for years as 
the best and most 
practical and teach- 
able bookkeeping 
imprint 


SADLER-ROWE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Send for information. 
Booklets and photo 
engraved reproduc- 
tions of complete sets 
of -books show the 
work of students just 
as it appears 









we Bryce’s Manual 


Bruce’s Manual is a handy reference book, which presents the accepted conclusions and experiences 
of school authorities on a thousand problems arising constantly in school administrative labors. 
carefully prepared digest of the latest thought and best practice in school organization and management, 
compiled especially to assist the school board member in his work, and to facilitate the labors of the pro- 
The new edition has been entirely rewritten, and many helpful features have been 
It is a new book in everything except the title. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


Bruce’s Manual is not sold under any condition. 
with a year’s subscription to the School Board Journal. 
write a letter to: 


3 East 14th St., 
New York City 


Just Ready 


It is a 


tween the school board and its superintendent, its princi- 
pals, teachers, and other employes. It is moreover a care- 
ful digest of the experiences and accepted conclusions of 
school boards on a thousand problems, which recur in the 
course of ordinary school board work. 


NEW FEATURES 


The new edition has been entirely rewritten, brought 
down to date. The ready reference feature which found 
favor in the first edition has been preserved throughout, 
and a complete index, with cross references, has been 
added to further facilitate its use. 

Other new features are: A Handy Table of Parliamen- 
tary Rules for Instant Reference; A Complete List of 
School Holidays; A Discussion of Janitor Service; Truancy 
Problem; Tendencies in School Administration, etc. 


A copy will be sent, gratis, 
Use the coupon or simply 


GEO. BRUCE, Publisher 


147-149 Michigan St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





163 Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





HIGH SCHOOL, BEDFORD, IND. 
M. C. Pritchett. Arch’t, Louisville 7 


This building is sound-proofed by the use of 


Cabot’s Deafening “Quilt,” 


“the most perfect deadener made.’’ Not a mere 
felt or paper, but a thick, quilted cushion which 
absorbs and dissipates the sound-waves. Proof 
against moths, vermin, and decay, and uninflam- 
mable. Special book on School-house deafening, 
with twenty plates of buildings, and sample of 
Quilt, sent on request, free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, soston mass.v.s. a. 

















